GENEVA ADVANCE TOWARD 
PEACE HAILED BY WORLD 


| By JOSEPH CLARK 
(Cable to the Daily Worker) 


| - . | | GENEVA, July 24.—The agreement reach- 
: re , | | | ed yesterday by the historic meeting of the Big 
&§ | cl ; : | ! r : eC r Four has confounded cold war warriors who 
; . ; | shouted till the last moment about a “deadlock.” 


The prophets of gloom and doom proved wrong 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22. 1947. at the post office at New York. N. ¥.. under the act of Marc 3, 1879 because the effort to make of N ATO the end- 
Vol. XXXII, No. 146 New York, Monday, July 25, 1955 all and be-all of the conference suffered an 
(8 Pages) <a * Price 10 Cents | ignominous failure. Reports from West Germany 
_ today indicate that the Social Democrats and 


| . : « A trade unionists are opening the most determined campaign 
e GCS e W/ rien InNe@SS 2 in their history against the policy which blocks German re- 
7 unification by refusing to go along with an all-European 
collective security system. | : 
The Geneva meeting was a triumph for the principle of Big 


e | 
/ @ . ° . . ’ ry? 
rT | annie rt | $ ed | | @x Ta Power negotiations and peaceful co-existence. The Sunday Times 
e ( of London says today editorially: 
} | 


‘, « li 5 : “The announcement of full agreement at the Geneva confer- 
WASHINGTON, July 24.—Pres-| GENEVA, July 24-—(UP).—Fol- : 
‘dent Eisenhower returned from|!owing is the text of Soviet Prem- 
irs iota Goeclbetng that | the ier Marshal Nikolai Bulganin’s 
oe i g - lfarewell statement at Geneva’s 
Big Four conference with Russian! Cojintrin Airport: 
leaders had produced evidence OFF Mr. President. Gentlemen, 
new friendliness in the world. On leaving Geneva, the Soviet 
The President, who will report delegation expresses to the Swiss 
to the nation tomorrow night on|Government and to the Geneva 
the Geneva’ meeting, came home to|authorities its ardent gratitude for 


, Fi . ] | solicitude that 
. - welcome. Smilin despite the attention and solicituc , 
Smeros werden 8 P surrounded the Soviet delegation 


a sudden drenching rain, ne Waslduring its sojourn .here about 
—e B81 bi wher tg miieo Le. which we shall retain the warmest 
Airport by more than 0, er enoricc 
SONS. os . 
| is aber The Soviet delegation also ex- yaa : ie od Se ee 
D aguas x sey Jo "| <i = presses its thanks and sends _ its EISENHOWER 5 AM aa te eA ee oe 
ulles, arriving two hours later on REE IONS ae otha! I "AURE BULGANIN 
la hh i agg etn pe erdeenages Fm hearty greetings and best wishes 
a slower plane, | to the people ot the city of Geneva, 


optimistic than the President. He| which so cheerfully received us. |Strove to find a way to create that; ence will be hailed with heartfelt relief by the ordinary people of all 


called the Geneva meeting “a good In the course of the last days the|confidence among states without nations who long for real peace. It is true that much of the agree- 
conference and held out the P°S-\ attention of the peoples ot the Which men cannot look upon their ment is upon the means of further discussion, but that>was fore- 
sibility history may show it WaS'whole world was riveted on Juture with tranquility. seen by the most optimistic. The great problems of the world that 
“momentous. Geneva. The. Geneva conference, It could not be expected that all; may engender war or the fear of war cannot be solved in a week. 
Eisenhower, while asserting that will doubtless: have a positive ef-|problems needing solution could; The question is but one of setting foot on the paths to solutions. 
the future must judge final results,|fect on the international situation. be solved at Geneva. Much work To the extent that this has been achieved it is a triumph for all 
said in brief remarks at the air-| At the conference we sincerely (Continued from Page 3) _ concerned, and no one will grudge anyone a share of the credit.” 
port that “in the meantime we a s P he - The-paths laid out were threefold: 
know that AGW CORTES have been Notes Differences on German Unity | In the form of directives by the heads of the Big Four goy- 
established and there is evidence BERLIN ae" = : Co oe | Pet 
aE new frieniliness tn the word.” SA LIN, July 2 —Soviet tary groupings of the western ernments to their foreign ministers they provide; ae 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and powers. First, as to European security and Germany, the ministers are 
PEACE PRAYER Communist Party chief Nikita S$... “The Soviet delegation, it is instructed to consider a “security pact for Europe or for a part of 
Less than an hour and a half | Khrushchev arrived in Berlin for a Known, repeatedly declared that, Europe,” and to agree to a common responsibility for the reunitica- 
after returning to the White/stop-over of “several days” on their the incorporation of West Germany’ tion of Germany by means of free elections, in conformity with the 
House, the President, accompanied; way to Moscow. ‘in NATO and the West European, “national interests of the German people and the interests of Eu- 
by Mrs. Eisenhower, worshipped Speaking at East Berlin's | Union as well as the adoption ropean security. 
at the National Presbyterian Schoenefeld Airfield, Bulganin said | of the Parfls pacts by West Ger-' Second, as to disarmament, they agreed on a meeting of the 
Church. He heard the minister, _ - pete wr ew — re many excludes the possibility ot a | United Nations subcommission On, fo nn 
ae ~ us ° , . Pay, PE ee y are. : aaa Be ‘ a Oe ~ 2 * 
Rev. Harold E. Meyers, give thanks suits and wou ave a AavorabDie unification of Germany on a peace- disarmament in New York Aug. 29. Claris to Report 


for the “Geneva conference and its effect” on international relations. {ful and democratic basis. |The foreign ministers were in- 
promise.” | But, he said, “We can not close “The Soviet delegation in Gen-| structed to include proposals of all Atoms Parley 
re oe Oe 7s ry _jour eyes to the fact that at the! ". |feur governments. These include: 

After church Eisenhower re far Lee |eva advocated another way to unify | OUT, SOYSTNSE”. ee h Clark. forei ayers 
laxed at the White House and pre-|Comterence there were two. types’ C qi = ? | President Eisenhower's proposal Josep ark, foreign news 
pared to deliver a 15-minute Radio-|9! approach to the German ques-) Germany according to the interests | for an exchange, by the Soviet editor of the Daily Worker, is 
TV report to the nation tomorrow a ae od ee ee ae |Union and the U.S., of defense! remaining in Geneva to cover 

ie delegations of the three}; We propos at the German ints - aerial survevs ; 
S | propo e German blueprints, and for aerial surveys gy. UN atoms-for-peace confer- 


night on the parley he believes was a oe tabiiall 1.) D ; bli : ; : 
a success in charting paths toward western powers insisted on a mili-)- Democratic Republic and the Ger- | over each other's territory, as well cus Thi Ale dteed die. 
erage. Order extra copies of the 


world peace. tarized West Germany and later man Federal Republic and later a ,. pyemier Bulganin’s proposal for 
‘At 9 ' the Presi also that a unified Germany should’ unified Germany enter a European | i a if ages : 
am tomormw ae «rest ibe incorporated in NATO and the collective security pact, a pact that ' Tecuction of arms anc a stage po, Woes and The Worker 
dent will brief both Democratic ie ._ ce gee oe) ee i i 
on ae Ete Te x ie West European Union according would serve peace but not the re- | Py Stage ban on atomic weapons anal 
dey ite eg 8 ican = congressional! to the Paris pacts. That is, in mili- vival of militarism,” he said. (Continued on Page 8) | 
leaders on the Geneva talks with REI Leelee SE isi ction strane ; 


the Russian, British and French ; ‘a a. ae . shen ~ =_ 
cies bevee boon fotcsbly ool The Threshold of World Peace 


toward some of Eisenhower's Big : 

Four proposals. An Editorial meeting 

- Eisenhower appeared deeply THE GENEVA CONFERENCE was a “historic meet- THE ASSEMBLY of the leaders of the four powers at 

moved by the reception afforded} ing’ which achieved a first important step toward ending the. summit, cutting through the prejudices, passions and 

veg upon his 7 mms Fos — =, the cold war. The four heads of government—and the peo- __ tensions of the long years of the cold war, did not come 
$ he stepped from his plane, the ple everywhere—are in agreement on this. about easily. The Eisenhower administration had opposed 


Columbine, after an all-night trip tie . ws : , ae aes ; 
from Geneva, the chief exaputive It is my judgment,” said President Eisenhower, “that the proposal of a meeting and had actually prevented its 


obviously was amazed at the size the prospects of a lasting peace, with justice, well-being earlier realization by vetoing the suggestion when it was 
of the crowd. and broader freedom are brighter. The dangers of the over- _ first advanced by Churchill. 

Rain coursed off the President's!) whelming tragedy of modern war are less.” _ When it finally occurred it came, as Eisenhower him- 
ol sg gh “4 a eck” Soviet Premier Bulganin struck the same note. At the self conceded, by the “universal urge” of the people that 
at Geneva and the “heart-warming Geneva airport, as he departed for home, he said it was __ their leaders find a path to peace. And the people, like an 
reception.” not expected that all problems would be solved at the con- awakening Gulliver among the Lilliputians, will not be 

“Just what will be the result of} ference, and that much remains to be done. “But it must satisfied until the last restraining cord which binds them 
the conference, of course, no one! be said,” he stressed, “that what has already been done at to the world of the cold war is. sundered. 
knows, but the coming months will Geneva opens a new era in the relations among the four ceo es is an imponderable thing, yet who can deny that 


tell much,” he said. “But in the! powers... . All this should facilitate the reduction of ten- ___ the spirit of good will and mutual trust evident in the speeches and 
informal talks of the government leaders was not in itself an import- 


meantime we do know that new; Sions .. . the strengthening of peace among nations, and ant achievement at Geneva! The conferees, said Sir Anthony Eden, 
contacts have been established and) the removal of war threats. were aware that “a new spirit of conciliation” was present, and Faure 
there) is evidnee: of .a’ new friendli- First! among) 'the, achievements. of; the conference, ‘as -: ‘deelared that the “spirit” of the debates, and the understanding which 


néss in’ the world.” French Premier Faure put it, was “the very fact ef our: |: _: |(Continued from Page 5) 
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Final Statements and Directives of Big 4 


jand for the shortening of the cold;lem and will service to achieve the 


Closing statements of the Bi 
7 ‘ : War. mecessary agreement between 


Four leaders stressed the posi- 
tive achievements 6f the week- 
long conference and the at- 
mosphere of good faith which 


made them possible. 
The full text of President Eisen- 


We hope that all of this wilk 
peey it positive role and will 
A ——_ ee facilitate the achievement of a 
pe ‘worthy goal—the securing of a 
solid and lasting peace. 


The Soviet delegation came to 


hower and Soviet Premier Bulga- 
nin, and the directives to the for- 
eign ministers are printed. below. 

Basing himself on these direc- 
tives and looking ahead to the 
deliberations of the foreign min- 
isters, French Premier Faure ex- 
pressed the hope, that the four 
premiers shall not be separated but 
even though they are “not in the 
same room,” they will “remain » *3,F° 
morally united with one and the fe 2%" 
same will’ for peace. Z > | 

The very fact of the meeting, 
the spirit which governed the de- 
bates, and “the understanding | 
which resulted,” said Faure, will 
“leave a profound mark on inter- , 
national relations.” 

British Prime Mimister Sir An- i 
thony Eden said that now, ten years 
after the close of World War II, 
the four powers have “made a 
start with the work which we 
might have hoped to begin in gible proposals pertaining to the 
1945." Pa ee . solution of this problem. 

“There is now,’ said Eden, “a; The heads of goveriment, rec- 
better chance than we have known ognizing their common responsibil- 
at any time since the war to get ity for the settlement of the Ger- 
to work on practical proposals to! man question and the reunification 
solve the differences which, have of Germany, have agreed that the 
divided Europe all these years.” settlement of the German question 

Although the Big Four when it and the reunification of Germany 
met did not set as its goal a de- by means of free elections shall 
tailed plan, said Eden, “it will be be carried out in conformity with 
found that in our directive to the|the national interests of the Ger- 


cluded the essentials of a compre- man people and the interests of 
hensive settlement.” ‘European security. The foreign 


Birectives rangements they may consider de- 
The heads of government of sirable for the participation of, or 
France, the United Kindom, the for consultation with, other in- 
U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A., guided |terested parties. 
II. 


by the desire to contribute to the 

relaxation of international tension | DISARMAMENT 

and to the consolidation of confi) The four heads of government, 
dence between states, instruct their desirous of removing the threat of 
foreign ministers to continue the) \or and lessening the burden of 
consideration of the following’, ments: 

questions with regard to which an| Convinced of the necessity, for 
exchange of views has taken place! secure peace and for the welfare 
at the Geneva conference, and to'of mankind, of achieving a system 
propose effective means for their ¢4, the control and oe Ha of 
solution, taking account of the 2) armaments and armed forces 
close link between the. reunifica- | nder effective safeguards; 

tion of Germany and the problem | Recognizing that achievements 
of European security and the fact); this field would release vast 
that the successful settlement of material resources to be devoted 
each of these problems would ¢4 the peaceful economic develop- 
serve the interests of consolidating ment of nations, for raising their 


‘ministers will make whatever ar- | 


the Geneva meeting with the good 
intentions of facilitating the organ- 
ization of practical work. for the 
solution above all of these basic 
international problems — such as, 
for example, te organization of 
European collective security and 
disarmament. 

In present conditions these ques- 


them. 

| The Soviet Government. states 
that in the further consideration 
of this disarmament problem it 
will make the utmost efforts to find 
a solution to the problem, answer- 
ing the yearning of the nations. 

& 


THERE WAS AN exchange of 
opinions between us on the Ger- 
man problem. Various approaches 
to this problem were expressed. 

The United States, British and« 
French delegations, speaking of 


tions have a decisive meaning for 
this task of strengthening world 
peace. 

The most important issue of the 

Geneva conference was the pro- 
|blem of European security. 
The Soviet delegation considers 
hat, in the interests of strengthen- 
ing peace, a system of collective 
security should be created in Eu- 
rope, based on the participation 
of all European governments and 
the United States of America. 


| Our new proposals on this ques- 
tion, put to the Geneva conference, 
are based on the consideration 


—from Labor's Daily 


ference and to consider whether 
the four Governments can take any that in present circumstances— 
further useful initiative in the field when opposing groupings of na- 
of disarmament. tions have been created in Europe 

III. '_it is necessary above all to put 


‘DEVELOPMENT OF Co x. ‘the relations between the nations 


TACTS BETWEEN EAST AND included in these groupings on the 
WEST path of normal peaceful coopera- 


The foreign ministers should by |40n and of the peaceful solution 
means of experts study iimmniein se gee aig them. 
including those possible in organs) . In the first stage of the crea- 
land agencies of the United Na-|"0 of an all-European_ security 
tions, which could (A) bring about SYstem the Soviet proposals do not 


la progressive elimination of bar- Cavisage the liquidation of the 
ara North Atlantic bloc, the Western 


(,,) European Union of the War 


’ 


‘riers which interfere with 
communications and _ peacetul -~" Res crete 
trade between peoples and (B)| treaty Organization. 
bring about such free contacts and! With the passage of time, in the 
exchanges as are. to the mutual second stage, when SUCCESSES in 
advantage of the countries and the lessening of tension in Europe 
will have been achieved and con- 
IV fidence between governments will 
aR | ‘have been established, the above- 
Eee oreign Ministers of the named groupings may be dissolvy- 
four powers will meet at Geneva'ed and replaced by a collective 
during October to initiate their’ security system in Europe. 
consideration of these questions. rater Pe 
| > ‘ yey te 
oy alana gaa the organization | “TOGETHER with this, the So- 
: aN viet delegation proposed that, be- 
fore the creation of a Epropean 
collective security system, there 
should be agreement on the con- 
There is no doubt that the pres- clusion of a pack between the 
‘government participating in these 


ent meeting in Geneva of the : ; | 5. 
heads of governments of France, |8'OUP)8s ™ Europe to reject force 
‘Great Britain, the United States | 2nd to use only peaceful means 


‘peoples concerned, 


Bulganin’s 8 


Mr. Chairman: 


peace: ; well-being, as well as for assistance | 


EUROPEAN SECURITY AND under-developed countries. : 
GERMANY : Agree: oe 
For the purpose of establishing’ 1. For these purposes to work 


European security with due regarc together, to develop an acceptable; 
to the legitimate interests of all system for disarmament through | 


nations and their inherent right to the 3; subcommittee of the United | 
iti dee! dnd. onlloctive celf-de- | Nations Disarmament Commission; 


and the Soviet Union has a posi-| 
tive meaning for the easing of 
tension in the relations between 
the governments and for the in- 
evitable increase in confidence be- 
tween them. 

Above all, this was. facilitated, 
b 


| 


. _ 
y the personal contact in Geneva ' 


to settel their disputes. 

The ——— of opinions © an 
this problem of European security 
showed that all of the participants 
of the conference wished to find 
an agreed solution for this import- 
ant problem. 

We hope that in the course of 


fense, the Ministers are instructed |. 2. lo instruct their representa- hetween the leaders of the four future consideration of this. pro- 
to consider various proposals to fives in the subcommittee in the | powers. We got to know each alem even greater success will be 
this end, including the following; discharge of their mandate from!other better here and exchanged ahcieved. | 


A security pact for Europe or for the United Nations to take account 
n their work of the views and pro- 


a part of Europe, including provi- ' 


opinions on a series of important 
international problems. 


On the question of disarmament 


the Soviet Government put even| 


the reunion of Germany, based 
their arguments on the assumption 
that West Germany, which is to 
‘be remilitarized in accordance with 
the Paris agreements—and later a 
reunited Germany—must enter into 
the blocs of the North Atlantic pact 
and the Western European Uniun. 


| The Soviet Government, there- 
fore, which is consequentially seek- 
ing the creation of German national 
unity, has drawn altention before 
the ratification of the Paris agree- 
iments to the fact that the coming . 
into force of these agreements 
would create difficulties for talks on 
the German problem and make 
pointless any discussion on the re- 
unification of Germany. 

The Soviet Government believes 
that it is necessary to take the facts 
‘into consideration. 

War in Europe endea 10 vears 
ago. Since that time two Germanies 
have appeared—the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the German 
Federal Republic—each with its 
‘own economic and social structure. 

Besides this, inaccordance with 
ithe Paris agreements, the German 


SaWw'Federal Republic entered upon the 


path of remilitarization and was 
included in the military grouping of 
the Western powers. 

As far as the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is concerned, in 
view of the conclusion of the Paris 
pacts, it has taken the decision to 
participate in The Warsaw Treaty 
Organization, 

It is clear that in such conditions 
we cannot argue the question of 
the mechanical un‘on of the two 
parts of Germany -— the German 
Democratic Republica and_ the 
Federal Republic — because this 
would be an unrealistic approach 
to the problem. 

@ 

THE SOVIET UNION was and 
remains a warm supporter of the 
reunion of Germany as a peace- 
‘loving, democratic state. 

We are deeply convinced that 
‘the German problem must not be 
‘discussed whee the participation 

f the representatives of the Ger- 
‘man Democratic and tle German 
Federal Republics. 

In the situation which developed 
in Europe, the only real approach 
‘to the reunion of Germany ap- 
‘pears to be by way of a coordi- 
nated effort of the four powers, 


Despite the fact that on some before the Geneva conference<on and also of the German people, 


sion for the assumptioin by mem- 


posals advanced by the heads ot | 


ber nations of an obligation not government at this conference; 


questions our points of view did'|May 10—concrete proposals for the| 


‘which is directed toward a relaxa- 
tion of tension in Europe and the 


to resort to force and to deny| %- 10 propose that the next not coincide, on the whole the'reduction of armaments, the out- 
establishment of confidence  be- 


assistance to an aggressor; meeting of the subcommittee be meetings proceeded in an honest |lawing of atomic weapons and the 
Limitation, control and inspec- held on Aug. 29, 1955, at New atmosphere and was marked by removal of the threat of war. tween the states. 

tion m regard to armed forces and York; ‘efforts of its participants to achieve| At the Geneva conference we; Just this goal would be served 

armaments; | 4. To instruct the foreign min- mutual understanding. proposed to define the already | best by the creation of a European 


THE SOVIET delegation re- 
grets that further attention was not 
given to the problem of Asia and 
the Far East at our conference. 


Establishment between East and isters to take note of the proceed-| The Geneva conference attract- achieved agreernent on aspects collective security system with the 
West of a zone in which the dis- | ings in the Disarmament Commis- ed the attention of the nations of Concerning which our positions are | participation of both parts of Ger- 
pesition of armed forces will be sion; to take account of the views'the whole world ‘and further either fully at one or have come;/™Many on a basis of equality until 
eri: | ling of the level of armaments of Strengthening of peace in Europe 
| 4 ° the governments, prohibition of ' create an obstacle to the 
Uer gq ing er exe . EES | growth of German militarism, the 
‘establishment of a system of effec-, squander gage 
ts BONN.—Dr. Adenauer thé West work of agents on the other side ter, there are understood to be a tive international controls uae —— tenes 
e€rma Ch < ’ , a3 es , ° aan W ° | 
n Chancellor, has decided to of the Iron Curtain. number of former “sicherhitdients ° On the other hand. for the re- 
agency built up by the Americans ‘ganization was paid for by the! The “Sicherheitdienst ” (S.D. for|that all of the participants in the’ 
; ' Mess i : ! “hte : tween her 
in Munich, ite | place it under his ‘U.S. Army in Europe from occu- short) was one of the most hated conference wished to find an agreed = a eee ca 
personal control, a German intelli- pation costs. The annual budget of the Nazi intelligence and coun-'solution of this very important 
former General Reinhard Gehlen, no facts have officially. come before who was executed after conviction ‘tions. 
once chief of the Eastern Armies the public since its creation shortly by an Allied War Crimes Court. : In this connection it is neces- 
department of the Wehrmacht’s in- after the war, has been severely} Political quarters in Boon be-/sary to point out that in the course 
of a number of exiles’ East Euro- | While the former general is re- attempts to absorb the Gehlen or;|made proposals which indubitably| of the Chinese People’s Republic 
pean political organizations, — it pyrted to be a technician of abil-'ganization by administrative de-|will be studied in: the course of’ in the: United Nations organization, 
controls the activities of a wide net- 4 Bie | _ Lfurther : negotiations: on™ this - prob-! ' (Continued on Page 8) °'' 
. . cet Got POR SE ORT hy eee ere, 


aid 22 


And also to consider other pos-'heads of government at this con- lessening of international tension| This concerns first of all the fix-| Since this would lead to the 

‘obstacles at present in the path of 

tion,” a powerful intelligence fiscal year—June 30—the Gehlen or- staff. question of disarmament showed | o¢ view of her internal conditions, 
. This organization is headed by| The organization, about which headed by. Ernst Kaltenbrunner, nificance for the security of the na-- 

From Munich, the headquarters cians in the last two years. ‘ties in Parliament if the government the participants of the conference| the restoration of the legal rights 


subject to mutual agreement; and proposals advanced by the strengthened their desire for the |significantly closer together. reunion is achieved. 
atomic weapons and the necessary 
take over the “Gehlen organiza-' Until the end of the last American (security service) officers ‘on his | THE DISCUSSION of the union: of Germany from the point 
gence source said here. is believed to be about $7,500,000. |ter-espionage organizations. It was problem which has decisive sig: se 
telligence apparatus. criticized by’ West German politi- lieve there will be serious difficul-|of the discussions on disarmament | Among others, such questions as 
‘Hy and. of unimpeachable gharac- cree}... «.:, oF 


HEARING TODA 


SECRETARY'S BUSINESS TIE 


WASHINGTON, July 24.—A 
public investigation of the business 
aairs of Harold E. Talbott, secre- 
tary of the Air Force, will open 
here today at 2 p.m: 

Four Democrats on’ the Senate 


Maine Gov. to 
Ban Scab Hiring 
By Conn. Plant 


NEW: BRITAIN, Conn., July 24. 
—Gov. Muskie of Maine, who was 
asked by officers of Local 207 of 
the United Electrical Union (UE) 
to “suppress the recruitment of 
_$trikebreakers” in his state for the 

strikebound Landers firm here, re- 
plied at the weekend that the 
“recruitment of strikebreakers is 
absolutely forbidden.” The union’s 
telegram was turned over to the 
State Employment Director for 
further action, Gov. Muskie said. 

Local 207, which is conducting 
an 18-week long strike at the 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co., noted 
in its telegram to the Maine gov- 
ernor that the company had been 
attempting to recruit scabs in 
Maine. “There is nothing more 
damaging to regional and-national 
unity than interstate traffic in 
strikebreakers,” the message signed 
by Joseph Falis, president of Local 
207, said. 

_ Close to 400 scabs cross picket 
lines at Landers, which has been 
on strike since’ March 28, when 


Y ON AIR FORCE 


Permanent Investigations subcom- 
mittee defeated a Republican mo- 
tion to have thep robe conducted 
in private. | 

The subcommittee left to Tal- 
bott the decision whether to give 
up, effective Aug. 1, his partner- | Questions about the operation of 
ship in Paul B. Mulligan & Co., a cooperative, American style, and 
New York management and engin- apologized for their not being able 


eering firm. Talbott has a $50,000 '0 Stay all night. e 
CS Sp EE RP irre Se It had been planned that six 
sage | /were to remain here during the 


The question in the probe is night as guests, but the 12-man 


; 


whether Talbott violated the con- delegation split at Ames today.) 
flict of interests statues. |'Two remained at Ames. Five who’ 
Talbott changed his sworn tes- C2 here planned to return 4 
. Ames tonight, and five others will 
timony about not following up a stay the night at nearby Jefferson, | 
contract for the Mulligan firb with spending the night in the homes of| 
the Radio Corp., of America after residents and going to church with) 
RCA, an Air Force contractor, | their hosts Sunday AGNES | 
miead th, tj Fie baie | [ hope it will cause no hurt! 
—. a Ee? igeelings if ‘we do not visit these 
of doing business with a company | places, because that is very im-! 
‘in which Talbott was a partner.| portant, Vladimir V. Matskevich,| 
‘Talbott claimed his “memory was ting minister of Soviet agricul- 
ot fank” ture and leader of the delegation 
ie — itold editor Carl Hamilton of the 
| oo 'weekly Iowa Falls Citizen. | 
| | “It's not a matter of hurt feel-, 
BUL ANIN ‘ings, said Hamilton. “It’s what- 
: | ever you want to do.” | 
‘C OF C LUNCHEON 
| (Continued from Page 1) _ The visit to the Iowa Falls State 
‘in this direction remains to be Bank came after a Chamber of 
done but it must be said that what 
already has been done at Geneva 


Commerce luncheon at which Mat-. 
skevich said the Russians “wish) 


pay. As part of a daytime visit to this low 
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General Electric and that 


Russians Visit lowa Bank, — 
Speak at C of C Luncheon | 


IOWA FALLS, Ia., July 24.—Five men of the Russian farm delegation yesterday 
visited a bank and questioned the manager closely about what interest rates Iowa farmers 
a city, they took pictures of a supermarket, asked 


ee eee 


started even before the end of the 
war by-—construction crews that 
were 70 percent women. 

Ivanov said that the central con- 
trol room equipment was built by 
“now 


'we have mastered everything and 
‘made our own spare parts.” 

| The Americans ate apricots and 
‘apples, and sang “For He’s a Jolly 


Good Fellow” for Ivanov. 

The Americans’ singing has be- 
come a regular routine of the visit. 
They also sang at a collective farm 
village after a sumptuous farm 


‘lunch and to the accompaniment 


i 


| 


r. 
; 
| 


Ic 


| 
the cigaret from Gimiarkin’s hand. 
Matskevich asked Furrow how 
much he would lose if the cigaret 
caused a fire which burned down 
the yards. Furrow said he had 
about $50,000 in stock, and Mats- 
kevich asked if it were covered bv 
insurance. | 
“Yes, said Furrow. 


“Go ahead and smoke,” Mats- 


ed Friday. 
stock receipts was. chiefly respon- 
. ry e | 7 

sible. The report indicated the 


lof ali accordion On the river boat 


took them down the 


which 
Dnieper. 


| eo 
Farm Ineome 


Drops 4% 
WASHINGTON, July 24.—Farm 
income dropped another four per- 


cent in the. first half of 1955, the 


Department of Agriculture report- 


A sharp drop in live- 


ae an 1 Be - ¥ | ; Pe ; 
2,000 production workers walked | opens a hew era in the relations’ you success in your business and | kevich told Gimbiarkin. 


out. Because of the unprecedented | farm picture remained the major 


' support the strikers have received 
from the community and all other 
unions in the area, the company 
has been hard put to find scabs 
locally and has had to resort to 
out-of-state scab recruiting. An- 


other large group of er 
of office workers now on produc: | | 
‘|part will) make all efforts to im- 


tion jobs. 

Landers, Frary & Clark Co., 
manufactures Universal hardware 
_ products. 


personal lives.” | 
They questioned bank manager 
Bom Barlow about interest, learn-| 
ed that the bank charged from 4 
to 7 percent interest, and paid 2 
percent on savings. But they did| 
not comment. , 
Then they mingled with the Sat- 
urday shopping crowds across the 
street at the Food Giant supermar- 
ket, where they seemed impressec 
by the outlays of goods. 
| Two members of the delegation 


‘among the four powers and _ not 
‘only among them. 

All this should tacilitate the re-' 
duction of tensions in. relations. 
between.states, the strengthening 
of peace among nations and the 
removal of war threats. 

The Soviet government on. its 
plement the Geneva agreements so | 
as to continue the work begun at 
Geneva. 


} 
| 
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Daily Worker Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, July 24.—The 
House is expected to vote tomor- 
row on a compulsory military 
training program that retains the 
jimcrow national guard-setup ex- 
isting in many states. 

The bill was agreed on by Sen- 


ate and House conferees on Thurs-. 


day. . | 
A Senate 
committee 


House conference 
also expected to 


is 


agree on a minimum wage bill 


eliminating points of difference be- 


tween the House and Senate bills. | 


It appears likely that Congress 
will not adojurn at the end of this 
week, as had originally been in- 
tended. Two controversial meas- 
ures still waiting action are the 
school construction bill and the 
housing bill. 

In the House the bill to provide 
$5,000 units a year is still bottled 
up in the Rules committee by a 
6-6 vote, the opposition to the bill 
consisting of four Republicans and 
2 Dixiecrats. The Senate has 
adopted a 135,000-unit bill, __ 

Under the new military reserves 
bill all those entering the service 
after enactment of the legislation 
will be compelled to participate 
in the training program. Those who 
have seen active service before 
the enactment of the legislation 
are exempted. 

The compulsory ready reserve 
training would call for 48 drills 
and 17 days of field training a 
year. An alternative would be 30 
days of field training. Those fail- 
ing to meet these requirements 
can be ordered to active duty for 
45 days. 

Other provisions of the bill are: 

Trained enlisted. men, although 
exempted from the compulsory 
training program, could reduce 
- their training period or their over- 
all reserve obligation by volun- 
Youths 174s to. 18% 

Youths 1 A ito .18%. oan, si up 
. for oe fto six months Fy a 


Jimcrow Vote Due Today; 
Agreement on $1 Pay Law Seen 


for ready. reserve course. 


‘took pictures of the frozen food! 
‘counters and the meat counters. 
They asked the manager. what he 
took in per day, and he told them 
from $1,000 to $5,000 gross vol-. 
ume. 
(service, to be deferred until they V on : orcad ~_ — 4 
have their high school diplomas yyy. ia sei nd sheng babes 
‘or reach the age of 20. This will |) _ 1 b waged Vv. i cr a 
be followed by the balance of eight: kt te Cp. y-P De sn gral teat 
years of total training obligation. |“'*'", ‘ _ parce seg o0t 
| These enlistments will be lim-|(& about the eAOEprerer s smok- 
| ited to 250,000 a year through two ng. He pointed ” ° A tse, 
years. a : ‘no smok ms and playfully pulled’ 
| The military obligation will be 
six years for enlistees or inductees, 
‘including two yeasr of active serv- 
‘ice, three years as a ready reserv- 
ist and a year as a standby reserv- 
ist. 3 
Youths aged 17 to 184 years 
may still volunteer for the Na-. it 
‘tional Guard and avoid the draft, Labor’s Daily, America’s only 
if they meet the training schedule. | union-sponsored daily newspaper, 
This is the proviso that permits| has suggested to U.S. unionists 
retention of  jimcrow National that an exchange of labor dele- 


Ss . rT ee 
Guard units in many southern| sates would get an- enthusiastic 
reception” in the Soviet Union, 


states. 


; 
s 


‘river. 


tour of the dam by director Pavel 


Welcome Union Gr 


American 
Farmers Visit 
Dnieper Dam : 


7ZAPOROZHEYE, Ukrain- 


‘jan Soviet Republic, July 24.—The 


group of American farmers visiting 
had little trouble sleeping last 
night. They put in a 16-hour day 
yesterday studying collective farm 
operations, irrigation and power 


production on the lower Dnieper 
‘meat 


They wound up with a visit to 


‘the Dnieper Dam, completed in 


of. American 


Col. Hugh 


the aid 
led by 


1932 with 

engineers 

Cooper. 
The Americans were led on the. 


} 


Ivanovich Ivanov, who explained | 


‘how the Germans destroyed much | 
of the dam and how rebuilding 
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The idea is advanced in an in- 
terview of Labor’s Daily corres- 
pondent Dick Bruner with one ot. 
the members of the Soviet agricul- 
tural delegation now touring Iowa. 

The story featured on Labor's, 


| There are two important differ- 
| ences between the House and Sen- 
‘ate minimum wage bills. The! paiy worker Washington Bureau , 
Senate hade the effective date Jan. | WASHINGTON, July 24.—The 
1, 1956, the House said March 1.) , : Pee SS 
The Senate bill increases Puerto| Statement of the Big Four meeting 
|Rican minimum wage rates to|adopted by the CIO executive 
maintain the current differential board meeting here last week 
with the mainland; the House bill! marke a worthwhile change ot | 


‘does not cover Puerto Rico. | maa pee 
| : 4, emphasis in its forei olicy. 
| The school construction _ bill, PE os 


oct on this week, provides that 
$1.6 billion will be allotted to the: 
| states, at the rate of $400 million 
a year, on a 50-50 matching basis. 
A state's share will be determined 
by its proportion: of the nation’s 
school age population. 

The bill contains ng guarantees | 
‘thatfederal school aid will be lim-| 
ited to those states and school dis- 
trict authorities 4vho pledge to 
comply with the Supreme Court 
decision on school segregation. 
Such proposals had been made by 
the NAACP and the ADA. Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell, who has 
f t for such an amendment, has 

he: will renew his fight when 
the floor. ts : | 


ber of cold-war themes. 

The CIO pledged, in the state-| 
ment which was sent to President: 
Eisenhower at Geneva, its “full! 
‘support in the search for peace, 
being undertaken by the Big Four 
powers at the Geneva meetings.” 

This contrasts especially with) 
the hysterical anti-Soviet speeches! 
which George Meany, AFL presi- 
dent, has been repeating. 

The CIO resolution also reflect- 
ed the wide-spread feeling in the’ 
U.S. that reliance on superior mili-, 
tary strength has become syno-' 
nymous with boasting and war- 
mongering. The _CIO_ therefore 


institutions 


v0 gages itagen: This is true even though the | economy.” | 
whic e touse is expecting ‘0 resolution is adulterated by a num-| They describe the Soviet Union, ' standing.” 


peasement” may result in a * 
er measure of freedom for the: 
es of the Soviet Union and of 


puts a'tiew' interpretation ‘on the} war and to pring 
words which have been used ‘so’ intérnational’' tranquility.” ' 


persistently by the warmongers—_| 
“leading from reg 2c | 

The U.S. is “leading from. 
strength’—the CIO says, the: 
“strength”. of “democratic institu-| 
tions,” “free and democratic trade 
unions, “religious and educational | 


and “an expanding. 


in contrast, as a “system of society | 
in which trade unions-are not free; | 
in which slave labor camps are, 
normal;-and in which the basic! 
liberties of the people are sup-| 
pressed”; “trust” that the Soviet 
peace moves are “sincere; and 


“believe” that “peace without ap-| 


peop! t 
the Soviet satellite fhations.” 


‘great-| | * ‘cat 
g ‘significant because the publication 


'weakness in the nation’s economy. 


The department report said the 


‘nation’s farmers received $12,200,- 


000,000 for their crops and live- 
stock in the first six months of 
this year. Sigures for the same 
period of 1954 were not given, 
but the department said the de- 
cline was 4 percent. 

Of this, farm receipts from live- 
stock and livestock products de- 
clined 7 percent, while crop re- 
ceipts were said to have increased 
2 percent. Prices of hogs and other 
animals were lower, tod. 
Livestock and crop receipts in June 
were a little below June of 1954. 
_ . a 


Quake in Tokyo 
TOKYO, July 24.—An _ earthi- 
quake rocked Tokyo and the sur- 


‘rounding countryside late today. 


The buildings in downtown 
Tokyo shook, but there were no 
reports of damage or casualties. 
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Labor's Daily Told USSR Would 


oup Exchange 


Daily front page last Thursday is 
based on an interview with Alex- 
ander Tulupnikov, director of the 
Russian Scientific Research Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economics. 
The story out of De Moines begins: 

“If a trade union group in Amer- 


ica were to propose an exchange of 


CIO Welcomes Geneva Efforts — | 


visits between a delegation of 
American workers and Russian 
workers, the Russians would give 
the idea an enthusiastic reception.” 

Bruner quotes. Tulupnikov as 
saying: e 

“I think a visit of working peo- 
ple from one country to another is 
very important for mutual under- 


Bruner also described the 


warmth for the Soviet agricultural 
delegation in Iowa and said he 


‘ 


“never expected” to see the Iowa 


Chamber of Commerce sponsor 
the type of a welcome meeting he 
had described. 

Labor's Daily story is séen as 


is read widely in trade union offi- 
ces. It is sponsored by the Inter- 


The C¥O resolutions commends |2@tional Typographical Union and 


the “leading role” being played by | 
the U.S. under the President’s: 
“leadership” in “searching for an 


senceniee. baem, te. ene te cee ence expressed favor for the great 
about an era of fence de i tetenteh Ieiiiiien.: 


A 


' 
' 
} 


has the endorsement of many other 
unions. Also, the idea of an ex- 
change of labor delegations is put 
forward just as the Geneva confer- 


the peoples of the West and East. 
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~ CRC Assails Delay on Bail Appeal 
Of Puerto Rican Smith Act Victims 


Bryant Bowles > 
Quits, Moans at 
Lack of Interest 


MILFORD, July 24 (FP).— 


“The refusal of the U.S. Circuit;not been raised simply because by. 
Court of Appeals to hear an appeal) Puerto Rican frase. ai the total 
against the exorbitant bail for the|is an astronomical figure, and is 
Puerto Rican Smith Act defend-|a violation of the Constitutional 
ants until February is an outrage-|right to be free from excessive bail. 
ous act of national arrogance and)|The living standards of the work- 
inhuman callousness,” declared | ers of Puerto Rico, under U.S. 
William L. Patterson, executive monopoly bl :ssings, simply do not 
secretary of Civil Rights Congress, make possible the raising of this 
in a statement issued yesterday.  |huge amount needed to free their 

“Eleven persons, including two | leaders. Included among the four 
women were arrested in Puerto!in jail are General Secretary Mira- 
Rico,- New York and Texas on Oc-| bel, $15,000; Juan Santos Rivera, 
tober, 1954,” Patterson noted. chairman of the Party, $15,000; 


“Ramon Mirabel Carrion, general|Jorge Maysonet Hernandez, $12,- 


secretary of the Communist Party 000 and Eugenio Cuebas Arbona, 
fact kid-| $20,000. 


of Puerto Rico, was in : 
napped in Mexico City and turned| “Reduction of bail was origin- 
over to the FBI * ages the border ally denied by the local district 
= Texas before he was arrested. court. But Puerto Rico, which ac- 
Seven of the 11 have been re-| a ie Ei a 

leased on bail provided largely by - won Ing tO U.o. assurances (oO the 
Dl tike ahs frinskle UN is nominally an~ independent 


“Four, however, are still in jail: 


nine months after their , arrest. Decision on a petition for a reduc-|to prepare their defense in the|Saturday, July 30 at 1 p.m. Ad- 
Their bail, totaling $62,000, has tion of the exorbitant bail submit-!most efficient manner possible. | 


United Labor Meet Hits 
Landers Strikebreaking 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn. — Over was the New Britain State Senator, ford. He also proposed that a dele- President Ray Jutras of the State 


900 trade union leaders attended a Amenta, three State Representa-| gation of union leaders see Goy. , Machinists Association, AM prom- 
tives, and.a number of New Brit-| Ribicoff and urge that he take ised to send letters to all Connec-| 


iis ‘ Stronger measures. to settle the ticut IAM lodges asking financial 
| | The issues in the strike were re-| strike. An earlier plea by the gov- 
long strike of the Landers, Frary viewed by Nicholas Tomasetti, UE ernor to arbitrate the strike was! 
ent who also explained spurned by the company. 


spirited state-wide conference last| 


= ain Aldermen. 
weekend to back up the 17-week 


and Clark workers here. In. addi-| business a 


tion, the official delegates and rank the TR eslon! Pattern of Strike- 


and file participants from over 50 breaking” which consists of the! Representative of the IAM, Ed; Whitney workers and offers of fi- 
refusal to bargain, firing active Peresluha asserted that the strikers n 
union leaders, taking out injutne-| jad already “won a great victory” 

salt Ah Box g of-l py showing the companies that 
the company. The strike is being fice workers to scab and recruiting they cannot take New Britain |a- 


unions in the state considered steps 
for a boycott of Universal hard- 5 oO 
ware products manufactured by tions against picketing, forcin 


ted to the Boston Circuit has been; For that their freedom is absolute- 
postponed until February, 1956,\ly essential so that they can meet 
when the court will get around to! with attorneys, and carry on other 
paying Puerto Rico a visit on defense activities pretected by the 
judicial business. 'Bill of Rights guarantee of an im- 

“In no other instance has action|Partial trial under dye process of 


on bail been delayed by the court law. Protests should go to Attor- 
ney General Brownell demanding 
for such an unconscienable long 


the reduction of bail. 
time. The complete disregard of} “I appeal to the people of the 
the constitutional rights of the!United States to contribute and 
Puerto Rican defendants to reas-|make loans to the bail fund for the 
onable bail, as well as disregard|Pyerto Rican Smith Act defend- 


for their dignity as human beings,!ants. Funds should be sent to 


‘Dixiecrat ideology that permeates 


can only be seen in the light of the Jesus Colon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Puerto Rican Smith 
‘certain sections of the government} Act defendants, Room 200, 6 East 
‘and the courts. Perhaps the failure'17 St., New York 3.” 

of our government to ratify the The CRC also announced a 
Universal Declaration of Human! meeting at which Abner Berry, of 
Rights can be used as a justifica-|the editorial board of the Daily 


Bryant Bowels has resigned ag _ 
president of the National Associ- « 
ation for the Advancement of 
White People, citing lack of in- | 
terest in the white supremacist 
organization he helped to found. 
“I am resigning because lack 
of interest,” he told a crowd 
estimated at between 250 to 
300 at the nearby Harrington 
airport. “I don't feel like help- 
ing people who don’t like to help 


themselves.” He said he was go- 
ing home to Florida. 

Bowles’ organization received 
national attention last fall when 
he led a fight to prevent integra- 
tion of Negro pupils in white ; 


| 


commonwealth, is part of the Bos-| States have a duty to make 
ton Circuit of the Appeals Court.|sible for their Puerto Rican friends slav Hall, 405 West 41st St., on 


tion for such barbarous action. 
“The people of the United 
it pos-| 


a eee 


The New Britain Grand Lodge 


that if the company persists in its 


lution. | 


Dionne, 


Worker, will report on his most} schools here. 


recent trip to Puerto Rico. The 
meeting will take place at Yugo- 


] 
& 


White Collar Salaries 


. 
Raised by U.S. Steel 
PITTSBURGH.—The U.S. Steel 
‘Corp. has announced salary in- 
ts creases ranging from $9.20 to $22 
refusal to bargain in good faith wo — been — sala- 
with the union, a campaign to/"€¢ white collar employes repres- 
: cope ae P 5 ‘ented by the CIO United Steel 
boycott Landers’ products would yj... 
be launched. Financial and moral] The increase averages out to 
support and continuing picket line’an 11%-cent hourly pay boost, the 


mission is free. 


—— 


‘aid was pledged in a third reso-|Same_ basic increase recently re- 


ceived by 600,000 production 
workers in the USW. 


‘Hindi to Replace 
English in India 


support for this strike. “Knobby”| NEW DELHI.—A 15-year draft 
another IAM leader|Program to replace English by 


: att an, Hindi as the official language of 
ledged $1,000 from the Pratt and ihe Contraliaamens. a6. ceo 


: ivided for in the constitution, has 
ancial support were made by other: been drawn up by the Indian Min- 
| ‘istry of Education. 

The widespread support for the P here are 4 be three stages of 
Landers’ strikers is derived from! "Ve years each. During the first 


p 


unIONS. 


conducted by Local 207, UE (Ind). out-of-state scabs to replace local jor on lightly. “Labor cannot afer recognition by all the other Stage, Hindi technical terms will 


The conference was opened by workers. 

Francis O’Brien, president of the} State Senator Paul Amenta in- 
New Britain Central Labor Union, troduced a resolution urging rein- 
at the Marine Corps Hall. Dele- statement by the company of 
ates and unofficial visitors came discharged strike leaders. The 
ie: a dozen UAW-CIO locals. resolution also declared that all 
six IAM-AFL lodges, the New Brit- of labor opposes the. company de- 
ain AFL bus drivers, UE locals in mand for super-seniority for scabs. 
foar cities, two Typographical The strikers were warmly support- 
Union locals, the New Haven and|ed by State Representative Googe 
New Britain Painters locals, an of New Britain. 

IBEW lodge and a few IUE lo-| A suggestion that labor in the 
cals, the State Council of Machin-' area take a two or three-day holi- 
ists, IAM-AFL, and others. - 'day was made in a fiery speech by 
Also present at the conference State Senator Griffin of East Hart- 


vs Nowak Papers Legal 


But Strips Him of His Citize 
By WILLIAM ALLAN sical : 

DETROI.—Despite an admission 
by Federal Judge Frank Picard 
that there was nothing illegal or 
fraudulent as the goverment 
charged about former State Sen- 
ator Stanley Nowak getting his 
citizenship, Judge Picard stripped 
Nowak of his citizenship. 

In 1942 the government tried 
to take away Nowak’s citizenship 
on the phony grounds of “deciet 
and fraud” but the then U.S. At- 
tcorney General Francis Biddle 
threw the case out, claiming the 
whole matter was a mistake. 

But now Picard, using the Mc- 
Carthyite technique declares No-__ 
wak is provert to be a Communist, 
theferoe he believed in the use of 
force and violence, therefore his 
views were not consistent with the 
principle of the U. S. government, 
and therefore his citizenship was 
fraudulently obtained. 

Picard based his entire decision 
upon the “evidence” of stoolpige- 
ons Louis Budenz, Earl Reno and 
the late William Nowell, who died 
of a heart attack recently. Some of 
the witnesses, Nowak told news- 
men, he had never heard of or 
seen in his whgle life until they 
went on the stand. 

“What those stoolpigeons offer- 
ed as evidence,” said Nowak,! “was 
a complete fabrication and distor- 


Ae 


NOWAK 


tion from beginning to end. The 
\witnesses were typical of those de- 
scribed in Harvey Matusow's book 


> >> 


‘False Witness. 

Picard was the judge in the 
Michigan Smith Act case of more 
than one year ago. He recently 
returned from a trip to Europe 
where he told the Bar Association 
in Birmingham, England, how he 


ford the Juxury of division among 


themselves” was the keynote of re-| 


unions in the area that the Land- be prepared, a drive will be made 
idi as as compul- 


handled the ‘Michigan Comnitnist 


marks made by Stig Lindholtz, a 
field representative of the UAW. 
‘Another State Representative of 
New Britain, Badolato pointed out 
that this was the first time joint 
‘action has been established by all 
the unions in a local strike. 


| Among resolutions adopted w 


one urging all scabs to “redeem 
their 
‘Landers before July 20, and that 


‘otherwise the list of all the scabs’) 


names would be made public. 
Around 400 scabs are now cross- 
ling the picket lines. 

Another resolution declared 


ee 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. | 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
England textile workers) ended 
their 13-week strike last Friday 
on a note of victory. 

The plot of the Berkshire- 
Hathaway and Pepperell chains 
to smash the union misfired. 
Faced with the situation in New 
Bedford, heart of the struggle, 
of a strike that was growing 
stronger with each passing week, 
the textile barons threw in the 
sponge and signed a contract. 

The textile .workers defeated 
company moves -which would 
have given them an 18-cent-an- 
hour wagecut and thrown senior- 
ity out of the window. Present 
wage rates and fringe benefits 
are continued. The two-year con- 
tract has a re-opener next April. 
There is no doubt that the com- 
panies will renew their demand 
for a wagecut at that time. 

The new contract also changes 
clauses dealing with workload 
increases. While the textile com- 
panies feel that these changes 
are to their advantage, the work- 
ers regard the changes as simply 
legalizing the existing situation 
in the -industry. ‘ 

° 


UNDER THE ‘:OLD.,CON- 
\' TRACT, the “trial period” clause 
énabled the company to increase 


honor’ by quitting work at} - 


the union from the shop and that|* 


this would set an example for other 
employers in the area. 
eight strikers have been arrested 
to date. At various times the strik- 
ers have had to fight back the 
‘strikebreaking activities of the lo- 


4S cal Republican mayor Scott and 


the police. 


HARTFORD — Veeder-Root 
Co. workers, represented by 
-JAM-AFL ratified a new con- 
| tract. The workers had _ previ- 
| ously rejected a company pro- 
fit sharing plan. 


' 
' 
' 


ers management is seeking to oust |to_ introduce Hin 


‘sory course in secondary schools 


‘in all non-Hindi-speaking areas in 


Thirty- | india and Hindi will be populariz- 


ed among the people in these 
areas. | 

The government has already 
taken steps to prepare standard 
grammers and dictionarnes in Hin- 
di. It has drawn up a scheme for 
ithe preparation of a Hindi en- 
cyclopedia. It is also considering 
‘the holding in the near future of 
‘an exhibition of Hindi books, 
‘charts, maps and other suitable 
‘material for the promotion of the 
‘Hindi language. 


— 
——— 


work-loads for 30 days to see if 
the workers could handle the in- 
crease. This, naturally, cut the 
heart out of any real fight 
against speedup. Following the 
30 days,, the union could fight 
the case, ultimately resorting to 
arbitration. The speedup con- 
tinued in effect. The first 40 
cases taken to arbitration by the 
TWUA-CIO were all lost. 

The new contract removes the 
trial period. After any “tech- 
nological change,” the company 
can increase work-loads. Before 
it was not necessary to show a 
“change” in methods or ma- 
chinery. After the 30th day, if 
a grievance is filed, the case will 
go to arbitration immediately. 
There will be no long, drawn- 
out negotiations with the com- 
pany. A decision will be given 
sooner. Essentially, this is no 
different from the trial period. 

But the rank and file workers 
feel that the new clause will 
make it easier for them to mount 
a struggle against speedup. In 
the past, the TWUA leadership 
has collaborated closely with the 
mill-owners to increase thé 
“efficiency of the textile work- 
ers. Many cases of speedup were 

_ sidetracked by ‘the leadership.. 
‘Many: of the. best cases, which 
could;-have ,been won, \ were 


nship ‘New Winds Are Blowing in New Bedford’ 


never carried to _ arbitration. 
Under the new clause, any and 
every case that the rank and file 
members want fought will have 
to be taken up by the union 
leadership. | 

If the feeling of New Bedford 
rank and filers is correct, there 
will be a_ heightened struggle 
under the new contract against | 
speedup. 

. : 
THE NEW” BEDFORD- 
HATHAWAY local was the only 
local that voted against the new 
contract. 

Behind the vote lies an inter- 
esting story and a demonstration 
of some brilliant trade union tac- 
tics on the part of an aroused 
rank and file. 

Opening the meeting of almost 

(Continued on Page 5) — 
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JUST AS the Geneva confer- 
ence got under way last week 
my eye caught a tiny item at the 


Daily Worker 
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THRESHOLD OF WORLD PEACE 


(Continued from Page 1) 

resulted from it, will Jeave an indelible mark on world relations 

Even Eisenhower's much headlined proposal on aerial inspection 
is in its way a dramatic example of the change in the atmosphere. 
Whether the proposal is practical, whether’ it was intended to divert 
attention from the need to outlaw atomic warfare, remains to be seen. 
But a proposal for Soviet aerial inspection of American installations 
is a far cry from the recent howls for a “preventive” atomic attack 


upon the Soviet Union. 
c o c 


A THIRD achievement was the going beyond actual identification 
and review of the principal problems affecting relations between East 
and West and the submission of a number of concrete proposals for 
their solution. These problems and proposals were incorporated in 
the directives given to the foreign ministers with instructions that 
they proceed to discuss them and arrive at a workable plan for the 
resolution of differences. 

As Sir Anthony Eden said, “It will be found that in our directive 
. « « we have included the essentials of a comprehensive settlement.” 
Thus, continued negotiations around the conference table are as- 
sured, and machinery is established through which the government 
representatives, “reflecting the will of their own people, can iydeed 
find that path to the “new era” in world relations. 

Fourth, closer contact was established between East and West, 
the fruits of which can already be foreseen in the exchange of Soviet 
and American farm delegations, the increased number of Western 
visitors to the USSR, the partial relaxation of our own government's 
passport proscriptions, and the inquiries of U.S. businessmen concern- 
ing trade with the East. 

This is not to say that all problems were_ resolved: at Geneva. 
The U.S. insisted on the rigid formula of Dulles for a remilitarized 
West Germany, providing armed legions for a NATO army, and 
the continuance of a system of military alliances which, if adhered 
to, could prevent the reunification of Germany as a peaceful and 
cooperative member of the community of nations. 

But the persistence of thi sunresolved question, among others, 
does little to soften the disappointment of Dulles and his gloomy 
clique, for whom the success of Geneva was such a stunning blow. 
They have never wanted an end to the cold war, and from the out- 
set they predicted failure for the conference. | 

Therein lies the explanation for the belabored efforts to mini- 
mize and belittle its accomplishments. Sen. McCarthy, in fact, 
fumes in anger, and Sen. Knowland is “reserving judgment,” which 
is to say he ts seeking a firmer hold on the hilt of the saber before 
he brandishes it with his customary truculence. 

And Gov. Harriman, from whom New York labor expected 
better, talking like the unhappy warrior of the cold war, said he 
was “unimpressed” by the achievements at Geneva. | 

Times writer Reston is gcvnical and the N. Y. Times itself 
deprecates the result in order to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
people, raising a perspective not of an end to the cold war but of 
an interminable era of “cold peace’ in which arms manulacturers 
continué to prosper, the taxpayers to suffer, th Bill of Rights to 
sustain repeated bludgeoning, and the H-bomb to hang perilously 
like a sword of Damocles over the heads of humanity. 

Undoubtedly this is the perspective held by big business and 
by our State Department which from the start manifested a_pro- 
found distaste for a meeting of the Big Four. But the voices of 
the peoples of the earth proved louder than the carping monotone 
of Dulles and the New York Times, and Geneva went beyond the 
narrow scope envisioned for it by these gentlemen. 

By the same token, if the people will maintain their insistence 
upon genuine results; they can guarantee that the Foreign Min- 
isters’ deliberations which begin in- October will reach agreement. 
Such agreements should provide assurance that a renazified, remili- 
tarized Germany shall never again threaten the peace of the world. 
They can find an alternative to the system of military alliances 
which bedevil Eurepe; they can open the road to reduction in con- 
ventional arms and the outlawing of mass destruction weapons. And 
they can achieve that goal toward which FDR and Wendell Willkie 
aspired just a decade ago, “One World” instead of humanity 
divided against itself, by breaking down the barriers between a free 
flow of people, trade and ideas between East and West. 

That requires that the organizations of the people and, in 
the first place, the labor movement, should respond to the new 
opportunities which have been created, by participating more fully 
in the crucial debates which*the deliberations of the Foreign Min- 
isters stimulate. 

They must make it clear that they will be satisfied with nothing 
Jess than full and free negotiations, in which our government, no 
less than the others, is prepared to compromise on a give-and-take 
basis. If this is done, the promise which was Geneva shall be ful- 
filled and the world shall indeed enter upon a new era of peace 
and concord. 


OUT OF JOINT WITH THE TIMES 


WITH A NEW spirit of peace and good fellowship 
being heralded in such heart-warming events as the Gen- 
eva conference and the interchange of American and-So- 
viet farmers, only McCarthy and his open and hidden 
backers sulk and growl in the background, 

But if the McCarthyites cannot take heart from the 
events at Geneva and in Iowa, they still try to keep the 
witches brew of a phony “Communist conspiracy” boiling 
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Rights. 
The time is clear 


speech, a worker mov 
hour's recess in the 
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bottom of page 6 in the New 
York Times of July 16, headed, 
“Rhee Sees Treason in’ Strikes.” 
It was datelined Seoul, “special 
to the New York Times.” Ap- 
parently the paper was a little 
embarrassed by the item and 
just used it as a filler. Here is 
the story in full: 

“President Sygman Rhee today 
warned farmers and laborers that 
they would be treated as ‘traitors’ 
if they went on strike. He said 
“those who stage strikes here- 
after will be considered as peo- 
ple serving in the Communist in- 
terest. He said that instead of 
striking, workers must appeal to 
him or the government from now 
on.” 

This comes two years after the 
truce. Many thousands of Amer- 
icans were killed and _ several 
times as many were wounded 
in a war to save Rhee. They 
were told it was a war to save 
a “base for democracy in Asia. 


Our troops and arms are still in. 


South Korea. to protect Rhee's 
openly fascist regime. 
. 


WHAT CONCERNS US most 
in this little item in the Times 
is that the AFL and CIO lead- 
ers have been the most ardent 
beaters of the war drums in sup- 
port of U.S. intervention in Ko- 
Tea. 

No deceit was too raw in the 
campaign to tell CIO-AFL 
unionists that Rhee represents all 
that’s fine and beautiful in the 
eyes of the labor movement. 
That campaign, accompanied by 
the most vicious attacks, often 
physical, upon union advocates 
of a peace and withdrawal of 
our forces trom Korea, was con- 
ducted despite warnings from 
some rightwing labor leaders 
who were in Korea and -other 
non-Communist authorities, that 
Rhee represents fascism and the 
fiercest terror against the work- 
ing class. 

. 

FOR A NUMBER of > years 
a sizable part of our labor move- 
ment has actually fallen for the 
fake propaganda promoted by 
those who sought to let loose 


a third world war. To this day, 
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Labor 


by George Morris 


Time Our Unions Looked 


World Facts 


both the CIO and AFL reso- 
lutions on foreign policy justify 
U.S. participation in the Korea 
war. Now that the truth on 
what our troops really saved in 
South Korea is leaking out, we 
have only silence in the Jabor 
movement, | 

Where is this powerful ‘CIO 
and AFL voice of protest to 
the State Department on con- 
ditions for South Korea work- 
ers? The very least U.S. Jabor 
leaders can do now is to insist 
on the elementary right of work- 
ers to organize and _ strike in 
South Korea. But having gone 
off on the pro-war track from 
the start, the leaders of the AFL 
and CIO now dare not call at- 
tention to the fruits of the bloody 
adventure they’ supported. It 
would serve to expose complete- 
ly how the AFL and CIO Jead- 
ers deceived their members in 
the first place when they claim- 
ed Americans had to die in Ko- 
rea to save “democracy.” 

° 

THE ABOVE mentioned tiny 
item in the Times, which only 
gives a blunt summary of what 
has been coming out of South 
Korea for many months, also 
shows how false has been the 
entire pro-war line of the AFL’s 
and CIO's position on foreign 
policy. : 

The AFL leadérs have not re- 
treated one inch from. their 
sabre-rattling line. While the 
whole world looked with favor 
upon the centerence in Geneva 
and joined in the feeling of hope 
that prevailed there, George 
Meany devoted his speeches to 
an effort to bolster the “no-peace- 
with-the-Soviets” line. He was 
among the few who echoed the 
position of Joe McCarthy whose 


in the Face 


resolution drew only four votes 


in the Senate. 


What we see with respect to 
South Korea is also working out 


in Formosa, in South Vietnam 
where the U.S. took over the 
puppet leader, and in Japan, 


where the most reactionary la- 


bor-hating groups are given U.S. 
State Department blessing. In 
all those cases the AFL is out- 
spokenly favoring the Rhee-type 
puppets. 

The CIO apparently feels a 
little embarrassed by the “up- 
holders of democracy” in the Far 
East but to this day has not vet 
gotten up enough courage to 
even give its stand on Formosa 
and seating of China in the UN. 
The CIO’s solution is silence. 

ae 

ISNT IT HIGH time that 
our unions reexamine their whole 
outlook with’ respect to interna- 
tional affairs and peace? 

How long will American 
unionists be known in this world 
as the only labor friends of Syng- 
man Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek? 
How long will our unions be 


considered as so reactionary on. 


foreign policy that even. the lib- 
eral Democrats are to the left 
of them? 


The Geneva conterence 


and 


its results have served to bring 


out this ironic situation even 
more sharply. Continuance of 
the sabre-rattling line on inter- 
national affairs, under the direc- 
tion of irresponsible and shady 
people like Jay Lovestone, of 
whom the members of the AFL 
or CIO never even heard, will 


also serve to divide labor trom. 


many of its natural allies whose 
support it must have in its strug- 
gle to advance the welfare of 
the workers. 


New Winds Are Blowing in New Bedtor 


(Continued from Page 4) 
one thousand Hathaway work- 
ers, George Carignan, appointed 
area director of the TWUA-CIO, 
took the floor for an hour. Carig- 
nan pointed out that the victory 
was due to the unity of the strik- 
ers. There was hearty approval 
from the members, who were 
eager to accept the new contract, 
although with some reservations. 

Carignan then swung his big 
guns into an attack on the devo- 
tion of the membership to the 
union. This is a familiar tune 
to the textile workers. Carig- 
nan declared that he was not 
satisfied with the re-opener nor 
with the speedup provisions. He 
had done the best he could, but 
because the rank and file was 
not willing to fight harder, he 
had to accept the present terms 
from the company. | 

Carignan then revealed that 
the TWUA leadership had made 
a deal with Berkshire-Hathaway 
that if seven out of their 12 mills 


ratified the contract—regardless 


of the size of the mills—it would 


be binding on the chain. The 
vote in New Bedford was there- 
fore only a formality, because 
seven mills had already voted 
to ratify the contract. : 

. e 


FOLLOWING Carignan’ 


in 


; s ma” : : * oF Negi pt 
- This gave the workers a chance 
to discuss the situation. _ When ; 
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tack on their loyalty to the strike. 


They knew. well that the posi- 
tive direction of the strike had 
come from the rank and _ file. 
Carignan and Caetano had been 
accused time and again of drag- 
ging their heels in the fight 
against the company. 

The workers moreover were 
determined to Jet local textile 
baron Seabury Stanton know 
they were coming back in a 
fighting mood. They wanted to 
let the company know that they 
were not intimidated by the 
Wage re-opener next April and 
would begin immediately to pre- 
pare for a battle. 

So universal was this feeling 
that the vote to reject the con- 
tract passed with only 17 votes 
in disagreement. The policy 
committee of the union was in- 
structed to draft a letter to Sea- 
bury . Stanton outlining the 
reasons for the rejection. 

. 


THE 13-WEEK textile strike 
is over. But it has left an in- 
delible mark on the conscious- 
ness of the New Bedford work- 


ing class. 


As. one worker remarked in 
the very first strike meeting: 
“Twenty-one years of treason 
have comé to an end!” He was 
referring, of course, to the fail- 
ure of the leadership of the tex- 
tile unions to lead a consistent 
fight a 
since the 1934 textile strike. 

New winds are ‘blowing in 


New Bedford. The rank and file 


has gained a tremendous amount 
of confidence in its ability to 
a ake of its union an instrument 


‘which 'to’ fight ‘the textile 
| pF cult ied dea 84, 555 58T) 


- 


labor movement in New Bed- 
ford. “Had the strike continued 
this Sunday would have seen a 


united CIO conference around 


three key issues raised by the 
TWUA-CIO policy committee: 
winning the strike, legislative 
struggles in Washington and 
Boston, and the organization of 
the South. Several thousand 
were expected at a mass rally. 
Although the conference  fjias 
been called off, the issues re- 
main. The desire for effective 
action by the labor movement 
in New Bedford will undoubt- 
edly lead to the convening of a 
similar conference at a_ later 
date. 

There is also a growing un- 
derstanding among the textile 
workers _ that important 
steps must be taken if they are 
to take the offensive next April 
on the wage re-opener. One, is 


two 


to help push the entire labor. 


movement in this country into a 
tremendous organizing drive in 


the Saquth. The other is to unite. 


all of the organized textile work- 
ers by achieving a merger of the 
TWUA-CIO and the UTW-AFL. 

New Bedford textile workers 
will be heard from on both of 
these scores in the near future. 
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‘Strange Career of Jim Crow - 
From the 1877 Betrayal to Today 


By CYRIL BRIGGS | ed a vigorous fight against the rac- 
In his latest book, “The Strange ist demagogues ae their allies, 

‘Career of Jim Crow” (Oxford, the local compradors of Northern 

$2.50), C. Van Woodward effec- financial interests. 

tively demolishes the myth of the Tom Watson, Populist candidate 


immutable character of Southern for President in 1904 who later be- 
‘society, its immemorial and in- came one of the most virulent Ne- 


eradicable customs and prejudices. < : grophobists, said Negroes and 
In the light of the current strug-| per get & whites were “made to hate each 
gle on okeal desegregation and) oat = : other because upon that hatred is 
the successful use of that myth — rested the keystone of the arch of 
by both the Eisenhower adminis- financial despotism, which enslaves 
tration and Dixiecrats in browbeat- you both.” 
ing the U.S. Supreme Court into The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch of 
decreeing a gradualist approach to Oct. 13, 1886, declared in an edi- 
school iy th aera Professor torial: 
‘Woodward's book is most timely. “We repeat that nobody here 
objects to sitting in political con- 
ventions with Negroes. Nobody 
here objects to a th on ae 
with Negroes. No lawyer objects 
beliefs, but that’s an old story d | to ple law -in phew ies 
for every true poet, whether his m 1877, shows that the cult of feat of Reconstruction. | Negro lawyers practice. . . . Color- 
name is Alexander Pushkin, Lord RS white supremacy, with its disfran-| He hastens to add that it was’ ed men are allowed to introduce 
=. |chisement and ostracising devices, not a golden age of race relations.| bills into the Virginia legislature; 


by david platt 


What the Poet Sheliey 
Has te Say to Us Teday 


Sometime between July 8 and July 18 in the year 1822 the 
poet Shelley met his death by drowning off the Italian coast. 

He was 30 years old. He had gone out on the Ariel, a small 
sailboat, to meet his good friend Leigh Hunt, poet, essayist and 
editor of the influential paper 


The Exammer. 
There was a violent storm. 


The boat floundered. Shelley 
was washed overboard. When 
his body was recovered, a vol- 
ume of Sophocles was found in 
one of his pockets. 

In the other, with the page 
turned down where he had fin- 
ished reading, was a volume of 


Keats. 


Woodward, tracing the develop- 
ment of racist violence against the 
freedmen following their betrayal 
by the North and the withdrawal) | 
of Federal troops from the South! he maintains, even after the de- 
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When Shelley was alive he 
was persecuted for his political 
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Byron, Walt Wh rtman, V. J. pag : 5 mae | . | 

Jerome or Walter Lowenfels, § eam | f= did not flourish until the latter| “ft was after all,” he points out,' and in both branches of this body 
whose life and works are de- :2:23a3 

voted to the betterment of so- 
ciety. 

Today, Shelley is a recog- 
nized immortal. A century ago 
they were saying things about 
him that couldn’t be printed in 
a family newspaper. The print- 
able stuff was no less vicious 
and insulting. 

“Yon man Shelley was just : 

a scoundrel and ought to have been hanged,” said Thomas Carlyle. 

He preached “the worship of uncleanness as the last and high- 


est ethical development of ‘pure’ humanity,” said the novelist 


Charles Kingsley. : = 
“No one was ever the wiser or better for reading Shelley, 


said the famous essayist Charles Lamb. . 
He was a “beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in the void 


his luminous wings in vain,” said Matthew Arnold. 
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The schools and colleges of our land have done much to 
perpetuate this misleading picture of the beautiful but ineffectual 
Shelley. A case in point is the late Prof. Paul Elmer Moore's 
comment that Shelley’s great humanistic poems Prometheus, 
Unbound and The Revolt of Islam are a “kind of ilhusive, yet 
rapturous, emanation of hope, devoid of specific content.” 

In his monumental work on Shelley, Newman Ivey White said: 
“Undoubtedly a large part of Shelley's popularity for 100 years 
has been based upon an evasion of the real Shelley. His. lvrics 
were set to music, and his mission was set aside.” 


° a o 


I daresay most American poetry lovers know Shelley only as 


the author of such poems as The Cloud (I bring fresh flowers for - 


the thirsting flowers), To A Skylark -(Hail to thee blithe: spirit, Bird 
thou never wert). Ode to the West Wind (Oh wild west wind, 
thou breath ot autumn’s being). 

But Shelley also wrote Queen Mab which was the Bible of 
the militant working class movement known as Chartism which 
shook England in the 1830s. 

The poet was associated with some of the most advanced 
political thinkers of his time and spoke out on most of the major 
questions of the dav. 

He wrote Masque of Anarchy, a work of great social passion 
whitch had lines like these: 

“Rise like hons after slumber 

In unvanquishable number; 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 


Ye are many, they are few.” 
° o o 

Such poems as this got Shelley into a peck of trouble with 
the Attorney Gencral of his time. 

In fact, he spent most of his adult life dodging the police 
censor. : 

Not only were his books banned and burned, but he was shot 
at twice, and was always just one step away from going to jail for 
his ideas. 

At the age of 19, while a student at Oxford, Shelley wrote 
an essay on “The Necessity of Atheism’ which was concerned mostly 
with the right to argue, even about religion. The pamphlet was 
burned and the poet expelled for refusing to affirm the authorship 
ot the work. 

The official sentence pronounced upon the poet 144 years ago 
could have been written by one of our big universities today with. 
out as much as changing a word. 

Shelley was expelled “for contumaciously refusing to answer 
questions proposed to them and for also repeatedly declining to 
disavow a publication entitled “The Necessity of Atheism.’ 

Shelley also aroused the ire of the Attorney General by sug- 
gesting in a letter to Leigh Hunt that liberals form themselves into 
an association for the purpose of protecting one another against 
government persecution. Nothing came of it however. 

Shelley's activities also included the raising of funds to assist 
the families of the 17 poor weavers who were executed for taking 
part in unemployed demonstrations in Yorkshire. | 

He his philosophy early in his career in his ‘Address 
to the Lrish People,” in which he said: 

“We have but a certain time allotted to us in which to do its 
life’s busimess. How much does it become us te improve and 
multiply this time; and to regard every hour neglected, misspent 


or unimproved, as so much lost to the cause. of virtue, liberty and | 
happmess” is Pee ean 
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of the 19th Century and the 
‘3, two decades of this century that, 
coincidently with U.S. imperialist 


of the last century. 
| Indeed, it was in the last decade 


|adventures in the Pacific and Car- 
‘ibbean,  anti-Negro legislation 


mushroomed throughout the South. 
° ° 


| popular conception that with the 
‘overthrow of the Reconstruction 


'governments there spontaneously 


arose a popular movement, gen- 
‘erated by sectional bitterness 
against the North and fear of Ne- 
gro domination, to enforce Negro 
_disfranchisement. 

| Relations between the races con- 
tinued to be relatively 
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MGM, UA KNE 


“in the ‘80's and early 


| triumphed over all 
Woodward flatly rejected the 4 
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harmonious, of its Southern popularity conduct- 
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lynching attained the most stag- 


first gering proportions ever reached in 
‘had their way is attributed by 


the history of that crime. | 
Moreover, the fanatical  ad- 
vocates of racism, whose doctrines 
of total segregation, disfranchise- 
ment, and ostaracism eventually 
opposition, were 

y at work can already be- 
ginning to establish domination 


over some phases of Southern life.” 
> o > 
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There was still, however, staunch 
opposition on the part of large sec- 
tions of population and press to the 
doctrines of the extreme racists. 
| This was particularly true of the 

Populist Party, which at the height 
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EL BEFORE 


CATHOLIC CENSOR BOARD 


HOLLYWOOD. — The Catholic | 


MGM's new distribution con- 


Legion of Decency, now has an h 


openly 
‘over all films distributed by Me- 
‘tro Goldwyn Mayer and United 
Artists, film magazine Variety re- 
vealed this week. 

| In a “super-colossal” surrender, 
MGM and United Artists now re- 


Sy that independents with whom always stood the cost of any, 
t r 


ey sign contracts deliver films 
to the studios with at least a “B” 
rating from the “super” snoo 
igroup, which concerns itself wit 
|politics (anti-labor politics) as well 
‘as Sex. 

This is the first time, said Va- 
riety, that producers have been 
forced to meet censorial standards 
other than those of the Film Pro- 
duction Code of Motion Picture 
Assn. of America. . 

The new censorship may 
tho with independent film pr 
tion, Variety added. 

The Catholic agency 


“Kiss Me Deadly.” 


recognized dictatorship 


who balks at the Legion’s rulings, 


and the producer is barred from 
trymg to get off the hook by dis- 


'tributing his picture through other 
channels, 
_ In the past, the distributor has 


changes made for censorship or 
other reasons. 


| The new censorship is partic- 
ularly deadly, said Variety, be- 
cause the Catholic group arrogant- 
ly refuses to edit scripts or scenes 
\in advance and ae issues its 
arbitrary edicts after a film is 
\completed and ready for release. 
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has al-, 
ready compelled producer Robert. 
Aldrich to make 30 cuts, including | 
the entire ending of the picture, on 


. | Ing: 


"90's that Negroes are allowed to sit, as they 
have a right to sit.” 


That the extreme racists finally. 


Woodword “not so much to con- 
‘version as to a relaxation of op- 
ons . ; . ’ 
|position, beginning with the Com- 
ipromise of 1877 which left the 
freedmen to the tender mercies of 
‘teir former masters, and by follow- 
‘ing through with their desertion by 
‘Northern liberals and a succession 
lof racist decisions by the U.S. 
‘Supreme Court between 1873 and 
(1898. 

| Northern liberal shad shameless- 
‘ly capitulated to white suprema- 
cists, even made common causé 
iwith them against the Negro, as 
| Woodward points out: “It was qutie 
‘common in the ‘eighties and ‘ninc- 
ties to find in the Nation, Harper's 
| Weekly, the North American Re- 
view, or the Atlantic» Monthly 
Northern liberals and former Abo- 
litionists mouthing the shibboleths 
of white supremacy regarding the 
Negros innate inferiority, shift- 
lessness, an dhopeless unfitness for 
ful participation in the white man’s 
civilization.” 
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| U.S. imperialist adventures in 
the Pacific and Caribbean, setting 
off a wave of national chauvinism, 
clinched the racists’ triumph. “In 
‘the South,” Woodward recards, 
“leaders of the white-supermacy 
‘movement thoroughly grasped and 
expounded the implication of the 
new imperialist for their domestic 
policies.” The doctrines of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority used by Northern 
spokesmen to justify the rape of 
‘Hawaii, the Philippines, Cuba and 
‘Puerto Rico differed in no essen- 
tial from Southern race theories. 
oO ° Q 

| Woodward notes the changing 
climate in the South, the victories 
‘of the Negro people in the fight to 
break down barriers to higher edu- 
‘cation and the franchise, the sus- 
tained “mounting crescendo of en- 
thusiasm and pressure’ of the 
“twentieth-century crusade for Ne- 
‘gro rights, the impact on the U.S. 
thou ht, North and South, of the 
anti-fascist war, and the current 
worldwide condemnation of U.S. 
ratist policies and practices. 
| ..The book has several shortcom- 
(a) it presents for too opti- 
mistic a picture of the extent to 
which integration in the armed 
forces has been carried out: (b) 
it tends to minimize, when not ig- 
inoring, the pressure exerted upon 
government and political parties by 
the Negro people and their allies, 
at home and overseas, and to cred- 
it the federal government and 
bourgeois politicians for reforms 
undertaken under that pressure. 

These shortcomings are minor 
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Previewing the tour im honor of the 200th anniversary of 


Mozart's birth, the -Mozart Piano Festival makes its debut as a unit 
at Lewisohn Stadium on Wednesday, July 27. Featured in the trio 
are Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, famed duo-pianists 
(right and left, respectively); and their nephew Boris CGoldovsky 
(center), who makes his first : 


Mr. 


in contrast to the book’s general 
execellence and timeliness. 
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Now Playing 
Artkine’s in Magicolor 
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SONG FOR JUDAS 


.-how he stood beside the son 
and breathed his breath and 
heard his tongue 

taste tomorrow's freedom won 

with a brother's song. 


_-how. he stood upon that 
height, 

that inward height where vision’s 
far | 

eye reaches thru the night 

with a freedom star__ 


i-_how he tasted sweet and 
sorrow, 

yet thru all the love he shared 

O kiss of hate, betrayed 
tomorrow, 

silver pieces snared, 


No one‘names a baby Judas, 
no one wants to bear his name: 
silver pieces! you were shrewd as 
lies will hang your frame. 

—W. S. 


written after stoolpigeons Ralph 
Clontz and Charles Childs lied 
against Junius Scales and others 
in April. 


Laughter Shall 
Reassure World 


Midnight—a door we would not 
close 

is shut, the street is still dark, 

but darkness was not his: he 
chose 

to spend his sun to buy a spark 


of tomorrows certain rising. Now 

long rows of lightless windows 
jeee 

the prophet of tomorrow, how 

he spoke of freedom past this 


fear__ 


So Jet him smile in his vanity 

no sour grapes for lost days, 

yet a certain quickening of 
liberty 

rings in the laughing jester’s 
Sa 


But laughter shall reassure 

the world the way no Bomb will: 

Thoreau behind his bars was 
pure 


Love Sings in the 
Jungle Street 


So I should be silent now, 
satisied my verse once broke 
thru ice; but Enemies allow 


times in song when mere prose 
would stop rather than open ears. 
Even in verse, my questions pose 
bitter echoes of our fears A 
of losing freedom. To be named 
for loving peace and liberty 
should be a ribbon unashamed | 
wom close against the heart. 
I see hens 

a hard road, America, 

and yet a glorious road, a path 
won by courage, fierce Tarantula 


their prisoners to sing: I spoke | 
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tions of the people. 
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By O. SERGEYEV 
MOSCOW. 


American culture has long since! 


; 
; 


j 


| 


be workers, collective formers or; 


IMOGENE COCA 


Imogene Coca 


stinging with ‘a prophet’s -wrath 

those who hinder freedom. Still 

love sings in the jungle street, 

the outstretched hand, the wak- 
ing will, 

the press of forward-moving 
feet— 

I call no man my Enemy 


Says She Had 
A Rough Year 


who dares let my tongue be free: 
though we should never speak a 
word 
in common, still my tongues a 
sword ) 
defending his voice. 
Follow the sound, 
America, to higher ground, 
out of the -swamp of choking 
fear, 
stand on the crest of the high- 
lands here, 
look to the green, the land we 
love, 
face what our greed is lusting of, 
then back to the swampland, 
down the deep plain, 
fearless of quicksand, stronger 
im pain, 
dare to build freedom, Jaughing | 
at fear— 
tomorrow is today, O Pioneer! 
—W.S. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


| 


| 
; 


' 


' 
} 
; 


| 


This poem was written about the 
experience of a writer named in 
a Southern” witchhunt. The 
landscape is not merely figura- 
tive but pictures‘ North Carolina, 
the state Junius Scales has been 


freedom smiling with us still. 


So sing, Brother! teach us words 
Jearnt hard in steel frame 


working to make a freer, fuller 
place. . 


| 


/ 


| 


‘band-wife comedy serials. 


HOLLYWOOD. — Imogene! 


with ex-partner Sid Caesar, thinks 


the split was a mistake because 55,500,000 copies. They were pub-: 


‘both learned thev couldn’t work as lished in 50 languages in the So-| 
‘viet Union. : 


singles. | 
Imogene, wearing a gay quilted | 


her short brown hair, curled up on 


She and Sid split because he 
thought they should work alone, 
an incident that the currently feud-' 


might think over. : 
By the end of the 1954-55 sea-. 


‘ 
son both Coca and Caesar wound. 


up with partners on their indivi- 
duat shows and settled into hus-| 


| 


Imogene admits her show “wasn 


what I wanted to do” and she’s Preiser, Des 
‘subscriptions to these publications | ist. Despite the large editon. the 
“I wanted to make guest ap- was completed in a few days. 


through with domestic serials. 


pearances until I found something: 


; 


‘Their books are sold in any book- 


Coca, a year after her break-up | 


‘cotton dress and busily brushing 4 


Dreiser, O. Henry, Howard Fast, 


been an object of interest in Rus- 
sia. This interest became especial- 


ly great under the Soviet govern-. 


U.S. Literature Is 
‘Well Known in USSR 


& 


ment, when literature and art be- 
came eccessible to the widest sec- 


The Soviet people, whether they. 


professionals, know and appreciate 
such remarkable authors as Mark 
Twain, Jack London, Theodore 


: 


Albert Maltz and many others. 
| 


shop or bookstallr are found on. 
any book tray in the corner of a 
Moscow subway station or at a! 


field camp in the far-away virgin 
land development area. True, not! 
all their books are always on sale, 
but this is only because these | 
writers are so popular in the USSR 
that their books sell quickly. And 


these books aze printed in really 
‘huge 


some 


| 


; 
’ 


editions. Here -are 


figures. 

In Soviet years about 2,500 
~0ks by 212 American writers 
were put out in a total printing of 


° © o 


And here are some separate 
ta on American authors, Two 
hundred and two books by Mark 


the sofa of her rented vacation Twain were published in 24 langu-| 
‘home here to look back on a TV ages in 


‘season that was a new try for her. | copies 
| Dreiser is represented on the book- 


the USSR. 


in 


shelves of Soviet readers by 82 
books, published in 10 languages 


i —< —-< ~~ - 


Secire- “lissriisclosest ‘fee 
emt caine oaks + Janes orabu 


MARK TW.i> 


an edition of 6.600.000 and the Union of Soviet Writers, 
Theodore carried the literary script of Charlie 


Chaplin’s latest film Limelight. 
The name of this artist is very 
popular in the Soviet Union. Our 


in printings totaling more than/moviegoers know him as a tilent- 


‘ing Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 2,000,000 copies. Jack London jed master of motion pictures from 
was especially “lucky” in the So-/th 
viet Union: 635 books of his works | Times 


the films City Liehts, Mo:lern 


a number of others. 


were put out in 3] languages. Soviet periodicals ofte nm carry art 
Their total printing amounts to/icles on Chaplin, his life and work. 


15,000,000 copies. | 
The present publications include 
eigiit volumes of Jack London's 


pite the huge editions, | 


) 
i 


Besides, there are recently pub-. 


my own fault,” she said with a sad collection of stories by Washing- 


shrug. 


“I am so easily persuaded. The by O. Henry, who is very popular 


show was just not right 


ton Irving, two volumes of stories 


' 


in the Soviet Union,-and a number 


Last year the State Publishing 
House of Foreign Literature nut 
out a Russian translation of The 


t works and 12 volumes of works by Life of Charlie by George Sadoul, 


a French movie critic and column- 


book was bought up in no time. 
And this was not the first book on 


I had faith in. But I guess it was/|lished works by Walt Whitman, a Chaplin published in Russ’s. 


Soviet neonle displav gre: t: in- 
terest in the best specimens of the 
music and vocal art of the Ameri- 
can people, as well as with the 


of books by other American au. | skill of outstanding American con- 


thors. Incidentally, these two vol- ductors, violinists, etc. 

‘umes of O. Henry, published in} Well-deserved recognition was 
(100,000 copies each, were sold out | Ziven in the Soviet Union to the 
when they were barely offe the skill of outstanding American art- 
and now the State Literary |ists. Soviet radio often breadcasts 
the wonderful plaving of Yehudi 
'Menuhin and Jaseha Heifetz. No 


where freedom scorns a million 
swords 
and puts the Bomb ta shame. 


—W. S. 


written after Junius Scales was 
convicted and for a time refused 
bond by a vindictive Judge. 


“Peculiarly enough,” she added, 


= | ~ +i 
Backi : ee “the rating for the show was good. 
AFE Hotel Strike | People were beginning to like it. 


OE tte Bel | My two aunts who handle my fan 
eee toned gay I was getting letters from) ™’ 
mg Il} Washington last week, Yre- an entirely new audience, the press, ; 
‘affirmed its “full and whole-hearted young marrieds.” Publishing House is printing an- 


VV 


other edition of these two volumes. 


co ° ¥ 
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Our deepest sympathy 
‘ to 

JOSEPH STAROBIN 
and Family 


on the death of his 
FATHER 


—Sophie & Si Gerson 


Sa 
“Classified Ads 


oe FOR SALE 4 


TWIN WINDOW FAN only $24.95. | 
BEACH & TERRACE UMBRELLAS at 
special prices 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
243 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819 
One hour free parking or 2 toksn 


i (Furniture Refinished) 
FURNITURE refinished repaired in 
_ your home. Estimates frée. IN 9-6877. 
SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


2000. | their sympathy te Joseph 


| Bridges Verdict 


‘ship although he was allegedly a 


of Miami AFL hotel workers. | 

The CIO commended the Hotel 
and Restaurant 
“praiseworthy campaign” to organ-| 
ize some 20,000 “low-paid em-) 
ployes of the Juxury hotels in 


| Miami Beach.” 
| : 


/support” of the 100-day-old strike) 


Due Wednesday 

| SAN FRANCISCO, July 24.—' 
Federal Judge Louis -E. Goodman 
‘said he .would announce next. Fri- 
day the verdict in the denaturaliza- 
tion trial of Harry Bridges. The! 


taculars’—but still without Caesar 


: 


Imogene’s old fans will- be re-| 


lieved to hear she returns to TV) 


| 


Show of Shows.” She'll make six 
guest appearances on NBC's “Spec 


she said in her usual modest, quiet 
‘way. “Now he’s a team with Nan- 
ette Fabray. He probably wouldn't 
want to work with anyone else. 


have been: torn apart. 


“But Sid saw he had to work 
with someone, so he got Nanette. 


month-long trial based on charges. 
that the leader of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse-' 
men’s Union obtained his citizen- 


Communist, was conducted with- 
out a jury. 


em —~- oe 


The staff of the Daily and 


‘ter you don’t have to work with! 


habeas that-I didn’t do this year” 


And I got Hal March. In the thea- 


anybody. It's just in TV it seems 

you have to have a partner.” 
Imogene said she will “get all 

the comedy numbers out of my 


when she works on the “Spectacu- 
lars.” She's preparing another ‘com-' 


edy routine for the Hotel Sahara 
at Las Vegas in November. 


Sunday Worker express 


! 


mear 3rd Ave. 


CE : . - 
s ; ; & i ; 


Starobin and his family on 
the death of his father. 


—STAFF 


bs hal 


338 


: 
, 


‘mother recently. 


The eit 5p comedienne also is. 
scouting fora Broadway play, 
which would be her first:in 10 
years. 

Besides the disappointment of 
her show, Imogene also suffered 
theh loss of her husband and her 


“Yes, 


Union for its, next fall doing the comedy routines: — 


ithat brought her fame on “The 


iby the way, will appear in its first 


! 


|| Art‘of Cinema, published by the 


gh, y« 


f 


Works by American writers are 
often heard over the Soviet radio 


\Soviet people observed the 100th {lective fi 
‘anniversary of the first publication |radio broadcasts music performed 
“1of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. A|by famous American 
_. | large meeting dedicated to Walt orchestras conducted by such great 
“Oh, that would be impossible,”; Whitman was held in the hall of ‘artists as Arturo Toseanini and 


in Moscow. | 


the State Conservatory 
A ° o 


The enemies of the’ Soviet Un- 
ion cry that penetratioin of West- 


put out Hemingway's novel For, 
Foreign Literature is preparing to 
put out Heminkway’s novel For} 
Whom the Bell Tolls, To Have and 
Have Not, and a number of his 
stories. For Whom the Bell Tolls, 


Russian  tranlsation. Generally, 
speaking, the Soviet people know 
and appreciate the original and 
great inn of this writer, and his 
works have run through many edi- 
tions in the Soviet Union. His 
books A Farewell to Arms, Death 
in the Afternoon, To Have and 
Have Not, as well as his stories and 
plays are well known to Soviet 
readers. 
Interest for American culture 
in the USSR is not limited to fit- 
erature only. 

The March issue of the magazine 


Ministry of Culture of the USSR 


less popular in the USSR are the 
American violinists Fritz Kreisler 


are staged by the country’s;an@ Josenh Sziseti. On requests 
theatres. Quite recently the |from workers, office emploves, col- 


urmers and students the 


symphony 


Leopold Stokowski. Phonograph 
records of pieces played by these 
orchestras are in high demand in 
the Soviet Union. 


“It’s funny,” she reflected. “Both ern literature is “feared” in the} The representatives of American 
‘of us at the beginning of the sea-/USSR. Polemics would be super- vocal art Marian Anderson and 


son each with a partner we would fluous here. The facts prove quite 
opposite. Only one more recent 
fact remains to be added. At pres- 


Paul Robeson have always enjoy- 
ed success with the Soviet people. 
Paul Robeson, who has been to 
the Soviet Union, is especially 
popular. His songs in English and 
Russian are often heard over the 
Soviet radio. The original spiri- 
tuals, the hearty Negro folk songs, 
the widely known “Curley-Headed 
Baby” by Klugzam, the famous 
“St. Louis Blues” by William 


Handy and many others perfomed 


by Robeson are invariably well 


received by Soviet listeners. 


The popularity of Robeson in 
the USSR is explained by the fact 
that his songs carol the peaceful 
life of the common people, that 
contempt and hatred for other peo- 
ples or racec are alien to them. 

Everything that serves the cause 
of peace, the cause of friendship 
among the nations, is ardently 
welcomed and widely popularized 
in the USSR. Herein lies the pledge 
Of success of men of American cul- 
the Soviet country, |" 
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Taking Second Lo 


ok at Oat 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


Daily Worl 


New York, Monday, July 25, 1955 


taking a second look at their 
evictions. The 24 eviction orders 
are supposed to be effective today. 

A spokesman for the CHA told 


er 


Liberal Party Urges Bills in 
Congress Ban Aid to Jimcrow 


The Liberal Party of New York, 
in letters addressed to the state’s 
congressmen over the week-end, 
urged legislative guarantees that 
no federal school construction 
funds be granted states where the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling is being “nullified.” Similar 
ote ge should apply to federal 
10using and medical aid programs, 
the letters stated. 

The Liberal Party thus became 
the second political group in the 
pro-New Deal: coalition to spea 
out on civil rights amendments. 
The other group is the Americans 
For Democratic Action. These two 
groups are in opposition to both 
President Eisenhower anr Demo- 


cratic and Republican leadership | | 
in Congress on the civil rights|on fulfilling campaign pledges and ment w 


issue. 


The Liberal Party action comes/now. 


h’ Eviction Here 


City Housing Authority officials who are processing 24 eviction orders against ten- 
ants in federal projects who have refused to sign the Gwinn Amendment “loyalty oaths” are 


hunt procedure, in light of a Federal Court of Appeals 


; 


witch 


ee —— me 


KOHLER, UAW TO NEGOTIATE 


this reporter over the weekend that 
“while the decision of Judge Ed- 
gerton (Chief Judge Henry-W. Ed- 
gerton of the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals) is not binding on a 
State court” it “would probably be 
persuasive.” The same official said 
he expected the fedéral court de- 
cision to have its effect in two lo- 


as Democratic leaders are report- 
edly planning a strategy confer- 
ence with Negro leaders to seek a 
compromise solution. Congression- 
al leaders of both parties have 
found themselves in a _ head-on 
clash with the Negro people's 
movement on the responsibility of 
Congress for civil rights. 


In addition to the Congressional : tan -lndined Sieh Wha 
leaders, many liberal Democrats | | | t was CHA es aan diverice 
outside Congress, including some |‘ seoieiotte’ Abe pe: PN 
labor leaders, have sought to tone |! @ Teview OF an ee 
against the Authority s imposition 


down the. fight for civil rights oT the | Gerthn Amaemaeue ll 


preme Courts—one scheduled this 
iweek by Judge Samuel Rabin and 
‘another in the Edenwald Project 
‘in the Bronx—where tenants have 
‘challenged the CHA “loyalty oath” 
edict. : 

‘CHA POLICY 


cal actions pending in State Su-} 


MILWAUKEE, July 24.—With behest of the White House re- 
the Kohler strike nearing the end cently. | 
of the 16th month, company apd| The last time the company and 
union representatives will sit down! union met was more than three 
in Chicago Wednesday along with| months ago, in a fruitless session 
a U. S. conciliator in an effort to|that last only 20 minutes. 
reach settlement terms. Pressure was also brought on 


The company and striking Loca] the company recently when two 


833 CIO United Auto Workers|@¥laden ships from pre hi 


eta : ae diverted first from Shey 
agreed to meet when the National where thousands demonstrated at 
Labor Relations Board now hear- 


‘the docks and later from Milwau- 
ing unfair labor charges against;kee port where both AFL and 
the company, got both sides to'CIO unions threatened a general 
agree for another ‘try. Conciliation |strike if the cargo were unloaded. 
service entered the case at the'The ships wound up in Montreal. 


| 


IN A en la 


World Hails Geneva Peace Stens 


(Continued from Page 1) ‘ened their will even more to ease 


‘amendments, contending that the 
court now have the question of | 
segregation before them. 


| 
The Negro leaders have an- 


} 
' 


down a policy that the agency 
would follow the law so long as it 
was not enjoined to do so by the 
courts. In the U.S. Circuit Court 


under a strict system of internation- 
al control. 
CONTACTS 


| international tension, to shorten 


the cold war.” 
NATO QUESTION | 
NATO and its relation to the 


swered back with an insistence up-!of Appeals decision the govern- 
as blocked from evicting 


outlawing second class citizenship | John and Doris Rudder from the 


Third, agreement to develop! 
contacts between East and West. problem of European 
The Big Four resolved to “bring, Bulganin stated; 
about progressive elimination of| “The Soviet proposal does not 


security, 


low-rent federal Lincoln Heights 
Dwelling in Washington, D.C. This 


-— 


——.......___ 


shook the legal basis of the Gwinn 
Amendment, which uses the “sub- 
versive” list of the Attorney Gen- 


government housing. 


eral as a yardstick for tenancy in, 


barriers which interfere with free provide for the liquidation of the 
‘communications and peaceful North Atlantic bloc, the Western 
trade between people.” |European Union or of the Warsaw 

To carry out these aims, the)Treaty Organization during the 
Big Four foreign ministers will first stage of the organization of 
meet in Geneva in October, ithe system of all European secur- 


However, some local housing au- 
thorities pointed out that the court 


] 
DONT | ONLY WANT To Get RID 
ONE ig dara a 


did not actually challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the Gwinn Amend- 
ment although making quite clear 
its opinion that the law should not 
apply to tenants. Judge Edgerton 
said the Gwinn Amendment was 
designed to “screen” government 
orn eB and not applicants to 
housing projects. 
ACLU PLAN 

Civil Liberties Union officials, 
heartened by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals decision which bolstered 
their arguments that the local ap- 
plication of the Gwinn Amenda- 
ment by the CHA Went beyond 
the constitutional safeguards of 
“loyalty” provisions, will use the 
Judge Edgerton ruling in its mo- 
tion before Judge Rabin this week 
in ema Supreme Court. It has 
another case pending in the Bronx 
Edenwald Projects. | 

In the meantime, liberal elements 


in_the Wagner Administration and 
some sources in Albany are report- 
edly urging Mayor Wagner to use 
the Federal court decision to “get 
off the hook” on the witchhunt 
eviction edicts here. 


At Cointrin Airport this morn- ity. In the course of time during 
ing, before leaving, Premier Bul-| the second stage, when SucCeSsS 
ganin said the same spirit coopera-| has been achieve@ in relaxation of 
tion in the period ahead as was tension in Europe and in estab- 
shown here in the Geneva talks lishing confidence between the 
“will be a guarantee of the noble states, the said groupings could be 
aim of maintaining peace.” liquidated and replaced by a sys- 

President Eisenhower, in a clos- tm of collective security in Eu- 
ing statement yesterday, said: rope. - | 

“This has been an historic meet-| Prime Minister Anthony Eden’s 
ing. It has been on the whole ai final speech said: 
good week. But only history will} There -is now a better chance 
tell the TRUE worth and real than we have known at any time 
values of our session together. The | since the war to get to work on 
follow-through from this beginning | practical proposals to solve the 
iby our respective governments will! differences which have divided 
be decisive in the measure_of this' Europe all this years. At this con- 
‘conference ... ‘ference we did not set out to 

“In this final hour of our As- make a detailed plan in these few 
sembly, it is my judgment that the! days. For all that it will be found 
prospects of a lasting peace with that in our directive to the for- 
justice, well-being and broader eign ministaries we have included 
ifreedom, are bright.” ‘the essentials of a comprehensive 
| Bulganin’s statement on the final settlement. 
meeting included a conviction that! Premier Faure, in his final speech 
the Geneva meeting contributed’ stressed the spirit of cooperation 
to “relaxation” of tension in the among all the Big Four. 
relations between states” and to 
“the reestablishment of necessary 
confidence between them.” 

Bulganin added: 

“The Geneva conference focus- 
ed the attention of the nations 
throughout the world and strength-’ 


‘ 

Send contributions to the 
Daily Worker $100,000 fund 
campaign to: P.O. Box 136, Coo- 
per Station, New York City 3, 


N.Y. 
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Final Statements and 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the regulation of the situation in 
the Formosa region on the basis of 
the recognition of the indisputable 
rights of the Chinese people, the 
execution of the Geneva agree- 
ments on Indochima and other prob- 
lems will not tolerate postpone- 
ment, 

We can never escape these prob- 
lems. They must be solved in the 
interests of peace and security in 
Asia and the Far East, in the in- 
terests of world peace. 

The Geneva conference opened 
the road for the further treatment 
and solution of the matured inter- 

national problmes. 

We. also made-an important de- 
cision about the necessity for wid- 
ening contacts between East and 
West and about the development 
and strengthening of economic and 
cultural ties between our states. 


WITH THESE DECISIONS, 


_we have laid the basis for a wider 
cooperation between our countries. 
The Soviet Government, on its 


road, which serves the interests of | | >) 
world peace. : Eisenhower 8 
Speech 


We all recognize the importance 
of the decisions made here. They! Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen:. 
I welcome and warmly recip- 


are the beginning of a new stage 
in the relations between our coun-/rocate the spirit of friendliness and 
tries. They will facilitate the | good intent that have character- 


strengthening of confidence be- ized the content of the two pre- 


| 


Directives of Big 4 - 


al values here could discuss only in broad 


tell the true worth and re 
I know we all wish them 


of our session together. The fol- ‘terms. 
low-through from this beginning! well. 
by our respective Governments| I trust we will all support the 
will be decisive in the measure of | necessary adjustments which they 
this conference. may find our governments must 
We have talked over plainly ee if we are to resolve our dif- 
number of the most difficult and} ferences in these matters. - 
perplexing questiohs affecting our| If our ‘peoples, in the months 


tween us, between our peoples. ceeding speeches. 

These decisions will have a pos-| But I hope that my silence re-, 
itive meaning also for other specting certain of the statements | 
cvuntries and for the strengthen-|by the immediately preceding 
ing of world peace. The warmest! speaker (Premier Bulganin) will 


several peoples and indeed of the}and years ahead, broaden their 
entire world. knowledge and their understand- 


We did not come here to reach ing of each other, as we, during 
final solutions. We came to see if| this week, have broadened our 


we might together find the path | knowledge of each other, further 


yearning of all nations is the yeam- | not by any means be interpreted 
ing for peace, las acquiescence on my part. Far 


The Soviet Government will! from it. 


that would lead to the solutions’ agreement between our govern- 


and would brighten the prospects, ments may be fascilitated. 
of world peace. : May this occur in a spirit of 


In this final hour of our assem- justice. May it result in improved 


make the requisite efforts to trans-| But it has seemed to me that 
late into action our decision which|in the closing minutes of this con- 
are directed toward the relaxation|ference there is no necessity for 


bly, it -is ud t th well-being, greater freedom and 
ot prs lie pace i less of fear or suffering or distress 


of international tension and the|me to announce to this conference 
strengthening of world pace. and to the world the United States’ 


This requires the patient and) POsition on the important ques- 


Ae tions we have discussed... 
loyal examination of those prob- These I hope and believe have 
lems which we must still discuss 


already been made clear. There- 
and resolve. But if this same spirit|fore it does not seem particularly 
of cooperation is shown by all of fitting once more to recite them in 
us, as it has been shown at the/detail. I shall content myself with. 
Geneva conference, this will be a : 


pet is ready by all means to/of the maintenance of peace will 
acilitate such cooperation. It ex-|be achieved and the peoples will 
pects that other (participants in this;be,able to look calmly :to 
conferen¢e ; will, travel along this\morrow. 


some reflections on our work of 
reliable pledge that the noble goal|the past week and an expression 
of some hopes~-for the future. 


This has been an historic. meet- 


with prospects of a lasting peace ‘for mankind. May it be marked by 


freedom are brighter. The dangers more of good will among men. 
of the overwhelming tragedy of; These days’ will then indeed be 


modern war are less. ever remembered. 
° I came to Geneva because I 


__|believe mankind longs for freedom 

THE WORK OF our Foreign from war and rumors of war. I 

Ministers as they strive to imple-| game here because of my lastin 

ment our directives will be of) faith in the decent instincts a 
great importance! perhaps of even 


good sense of the people who 
more than what we have done : fo 2 e 


mn€ | ulate this world of ours. I shall re- 
here. Theirs is the task, reflecting| turn home with these convictions 
the substantive policies of. their 


ing. It has been. on the’ whole: a 
goed week, But only history will 


ward : the 


1 


| 


in 


‘4 ; 


: oy sr and with the prayer that 
governments, to reach agreement) the of mankind will one day 
on courses of | action. which we) be id. 


